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Dear  Prospective  Student: 

I  invite  you  to  examine  this  catalog  very  carefully.  It  offers  a  well 
planned  academic  program  for  you.  It  will  also  introduce  you  to  many 
outstanding  professors  and  administrators  who  are  anxious  to  help 
you  with  your  college  education. 

You  will  note  that  our  emphasis  is  upon  educating  the  whole  person. 
You  will  have  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  intellectual,  spiritual, 
social  and  cultural  enrichment.  You  will  be  appreciated  and  valued  as 
an  individual.  All  that  we  do  is  geared  to  helping  YOU  find  meaning 
for  your  life. 

The  Church  of  the  Nazarene  has  shown  concern  for  her  youth.  The 
Southeast  Educational  Zone  has  provided  Trevecca  with  her  campus, 
buildings,  equipment,  and  has  underwritten  a  large  portion  of  the  edu- 
cational cost  for  you.  The  Church  and  the  college  will  feel  amply 
repaid  if  we  have  the  opportunity  to  help  you  during  the  next  few  years. 

If  you  are  qualified  to  undertake  the  challenging  venture  of  an  ex- 
citing college  program  in  a  stimulating  educational  environment,  and 
would  like  to  compare  the  Christian  understanding  of  life  as  it  relates 
to  you,  your  future,  and  the  world  of  people,  places  and  things,  I  urge 
you  to  give  serious  consideration  to  becoming  a  vital  part  of  the  Tre- 
vecca Nazarene  College  Community. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mark  R.  Moore,  President 
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General  Information 


HISTORY 

Trevecca  Nazarene  College  is  the  official  college  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nazarene  in  the  southeastern  United  States.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  Bible  school  established  in  1901  by  the  Reverend  J.  O.  McClurkan, 
to  provide  young  men  and  women  of  evangelical  persuasion  with  train- 
ing for  Christian  service.  By  1910,  however,  Rev.  McClurkan  con- 
cluded that  academic  instruction  on  the  high  school  and  college  levels 
should  be  added  to  the  offerings  of  the  Bible  school.  As  a  result  the 
institution  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Trevecca  College,  and 
its  facilities  were  expanded.  The  name  Trevecca  was  taken  from  an 
institution  in  Wales  of  the  same  name  established  during  the  Wesleyan 
Revival  of  the  18th  century. 

In  1914  the  college  was  moved  from  its  earlier  location  in  downtown 
Nashville  to  a  new  site  on  Gallatin  Road  in  East  Nashville,  and  in 
1932  was  established  at  its  present  site  facing  Murfreesboro  Road  in 
southeast  Nashville.  During  the  years  since  then  significant  modifica- 
tions have  occurred  both  in  added  facilities  and  in  offerings.  Notable 
among  these  have  been:  major  acquisitions  of  land  and  improvements 
in  plant;  discontinuance  of  the  high  school  and  other  sub-college  cur- 
ricula; and  expanded  four-year  senior  college  curriculum  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  college  has  maintained  a  strong  Christian 
evangelical  emphasis  and  motivation  for  service. 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Trevecca  Nazarene  College  exists  to  provide  quality  education  in 
the  liberal  arts  at  the  college  level  for  students  desiring  to  pursue  this 
kind  of  curriculum  in  an  environment  conducive  to  vital  Christianity 
in  its  Wesleyan  context. 

INSTITUTIONAL  PURPOSE 

In  keeping  with  the  institutional  purpose  and  with  the  ideals  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  as  the  sponsoring  denomination,  the  College 
aims  to  provide  the  proper  atmosphere  and  environment  for  develop- 
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ment  of  each  student  in:  (1)  intellectual  competency,  (2)  spiritual  and 
moral  commitment,  (3)  physical  vigor,  (4)  social  and  cultural  effec- 
tiveness. The  College  is  thus  equally  committed  to  the  ideals  of  aca- 
demic excellence,  to  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  truth,  and  to  a  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  man.  It  is  intended  that  at  Trevecca  stu- 
dents shall  be  motivated  through  curricular  and  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities to  live  creatively  and  redemptively  in  the  community  of  mankind. 

INSTITUTIONAL  CONTROL 

Governance  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  elected 
by  the  several  districts  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  which  comprise 
the  Southeast  Educational  Zone:  the  Alabama,  East  Tennessee,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  districts.  The  Board  meets  annually  to  review  the  progress, 
formulate  policies,  and  plan  for  the  future  development  of  the  college. 
An  executive  committee  transacts  any  board  business  which  may  be 
necessary  during  the  interim  between  the  annual  meetings. 

While  Trevecca  Nazarene  College  is  an  institution  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nazarene,  it  is  non-sectarian  and  welcomes  students  of  any  religious 
affiliation  who  subscribe  to  the  ideals  of  the  college  and  who  qualify 
under  its  standards. 

LOCATION 

The  college  is  located  on  a  hill  in  the  southeast  section  of  the  city 
of  Nashville,  overlooking  downtown  Nashville,  and  can  be  seen  from 
Interstates  24  and  40.  Three  miles  farther  east  on  Murfreesboro  high- 
way is  the  Nashville  Municipal  Airport.  Near  the  college  are  a  num- 
ber of  thriving  industrial  plants  which  have  facilitated  the  growth  of  the 
community.  The  location  of  the  college,  easily  accessible  to  downtown 
Nashville,  provides  excellent  job  opportunities  for  students,  and  with 
the  modern  transportation  network  is  easy  to  reach  from  any  point  in 
the  Southeast  educational  zone. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  COLLEGE 

A  student  arriving  in  Nashville  and  desiring  to  use  city  busses  should 
take  the  General  Hospital-Murfreesboro  Road  line.  Any  bus  on  this 
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line  will  take  him  to  the  intersection  of  Alumni  Drive  and  Murfreesboro 
Road  and  the  campus  entrance.  By  automobile  the  campus  may  be 
reached  via  U.S.  Highway  41.  The  telephone  number  of  the  college  is 
615—244-6000. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  campus  is  comprised  of  fifty  acres  of  land.  Its  topography  is 
such  as  to  lend  itself  easily  to  beautiful  landscaping.  There  are  abun- 
dant shade  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  and  attractive  lawns.  The  entire 
area  surrounding  the  college  is  being  developed  under  a  city-wide  plan. 

The  present  campus  plant  includes  the  following  principal  buildings: 

The  Administration  Building  houses  all  administrative  offices  and 
the  department  of  religion. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building  contains  the  fine  arts  office;  studios;  practice 
rooms;  WNAZ,  the  college  radio  station;  and  a  recital  auditorium  seat- 
ing over  200. 

The  Mackey  Library  is  adequate  to  house  books  and  facilities  for  a 
student  body  of  1500.  Currently  50,000  volumes  are  available  for  use. 
The  ground  floor  houses  a  new  dial-access  learning  center. 

McClurkan  Memorial  Hall  contains  faculty  offices,  Alumni  Audito- 
rium, and  several  large  classrooms. 

The  Physical  Education  Center,  opened  in  January,  1969,  houses  a 
large  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  and  several  large  classrooms. 

The  Science  Hall  is  a  new  one  and  one-quarter  million  dollar  complete 
science  facility  first  used  in  the  fall  of  1969. 

Bud  Robinson  Hall  houses  the  College  Cafeteria.  The  second  floor 
is  an  overflow  residence  hall  for  women. 

Georgia  and  Johnson  Halls  are  women's  residence  halls.  McKay  Hall 
is  a  smaller  residence  hall  for  women. 

Tennessee,  Tidwell  and  Wise  Halls  are  residence  halls  for  men. 

PLANS  FOR  PLANT  DEVELOPMENT 

A  Planning  Commission  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
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responsibility  for  overseeing  all  plant  development,  property  acquisi- 
tions, etc.  The  following  major  constructions  have  been  tentatively 
approved : 

( 1 )  The  renovation  and  remodeling  of  McClurkan  Memorial  Hall  to 
become  the  main  classroom  building  for  non-science  classes. 

(2)  A  chapel  for  all  school  worship  services. 

(3)  Married  student  housing. 
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1  ADMISSIONS 


Admission  by  Certificate.  Freshman  admission  requirements  normal- 
ly include  graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school.  At  least 
fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  credit  are  required,  including  ten 
units  in  the  college  preparatory  subjects.  Recommended  credits  include: 

English  4  units  Natural  Science  1  unit 

Mathematics  2  units  Social  Science  2  units 

Foreign  Language*  2  units  Electives  to  complete  required  units 

One  unit  in  mathematics  and  one  in  laboratory  science  are  required. 
A  student  deficient  in  either  of  these  will  be  required  to  do  additional 
work. 

An  average  of  C  in  all  academic  work  is  required.**  If  the  grade 


*  May  be   waived   provided   the   student   shows   promise   of   success   in   college.     The   two  units 
should  be  in  the  same  language. 
**  Certain  exceptions  are  made  if  a  student  qualifies  for  Trevecca's  Scholastic  Enrichment  Program. 
See  page  13  for  description 
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average  is  below  C,  further  consideration  regarding  regular  admission 
can  be  given  on  the  basis  of  high  scores  on  a  standard  college  entrance 
test.  Trevecca  Nazarene  College  does  not  require  special  entrance 
examinations  if  the  high  school  transcript  is  satisfactory;  however,  the 
college  does  require  the  American  College  Test  (ACT)  for  purposes  of 
placement.  If  at  all  possible  this  test  should  be  taken  in  high  school. 

Prospective  students  should  have  their  high  school  credits  sent  to 
the  Director  of  Admissions  not  later  than  July  1.  Since  many  high 
school  offices  are  not  open  during  the  summer  months  the  applicant 
for  admission  should  request  the  forwarding  of  his  transcript  at  the 
time  of  graduation. 

Transfer  from  other  Colleges  and  Universities.  Students  from  other 
institutions  seeking  admission  to  advanced  standing  in  the  college  must 
present  evidence  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  last  at- 
tended and  a  transcript  indicating  the  work  accomplished.  Only  courses 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  above  are  transferable. 

Students  who  have  graduated  with  a  grade  average  of  C  or  better 
from  accredited  junior  colleges  will  be  given  junior  class  standing  and 
will  be  given  credit  for  all  general  education  requirements  except  11 
hours  of  Religion,  provided  that  they  have  followed  the  regular  college 
(baccalaureate  degree)  program  in  junior  college. 

Admission  of  Non-High  School  Graduates.  Applicants  who  left  high 
school  before  graduating  may  be  admitted  on  the  USAFI  Test  of  Gen- 
eral Educational  Development.  In  order  to  be  admitted  by  this  method 
the  applicant  must  have  reached  his  19th  birthday  and  must  present 
evidence  of  an  average  score  of  50  on  these  tests,  and  furnish  a  tran- 
script showing  a  minimum  of  four  units  of  regularly  earned  high  school 
credits.  Provisional  admission  may  be  given  to  those  who  score  45-50 
on  the  G.  E.  D.  Regular  status  is  obtained  upon  the  completion  of  one 
quarter  with  C  grades.  Applicants  who  are  granted  college  admission  on 
this  basis  must  take  the  placement  tests  given  to  freshmen  and  do  any 
additional  work  indicated  by  these  test  scores. 

FOREIGN  STUDENT  REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants  whose  native  language  is  not  English  are  required  to 
take  an  examination  of  their  English-language  ability  before  admission 
will  be  granted.  The  test  recommended  by  Trevecca  Nazarene  College 
is  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TDEFL).  260  Centers  are 
located  around  the  world  and  TDEFL  is  given  on  four  days  a  year 
(a  specified  date  in  each  of  4  months;  January,  March,  June  and  Octo- 
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ber).  The  cost  (about  $10.00  in  U.S.  currency)  and  arrangements  for 
taking  the  test  are  the  applicant's  responsibility. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

1.  Students  should  write  to  the  admissions  office  for  an  application 
form. 

2.  The  form  should  be  completed  and  returned,  along  with: 

a.  $20  pre-enrollment  fee. 

b.  A  doctor's  certificate  of  complete  physical  examination,  in- 
cluding a  chest  X-ray  or  skin  test,  and  blood  test. 

c.  Official  high  school  transcript.  Applications  should  be  filed 
before  the  date  of  graduation  from  high  school,  but  full  ac- 
ceptance will  be  delayed  until  the  college  has  received  the 
final  transcript. 

3.  The  student  is  required  to  take  the  American  College  Test  (ACT), 
available  in  most  senior  high  schools,  and  have  the  results  sent  to  the 
college. 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  all  information,  and  approval  by  the  administra- 
tion of  a  student's  application,  a  certificate  of  acceptance  is  mailed  to 
him.  (Students  not  approved  are  notified  by  letter.)  The  certificate  of 
acceptance  must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  registration. 

The  above  procedure  is  followed  by  students  wishing  to  register  for 
the  first  time  any  quarter.  Former  students  who  have  not  been  enrolled 
in  the  College  the  previous  quarter  must  apply  for  re-admission. 

THE  DEAN'S  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

A.  Pre-College  Honors  Program.  This  is  a  special  program  planned 
for  high  school  juniors  who  desire  to  inaugurate  their  college  work  dur- 
ing the  summer  between  their  junior  and  senior  years.  The  program  is 
designed  for  students  who  rank  in  the  upper  25%  of  their  junior  class 
and  who  are  recommended  by  their  high  school  principals  or  coun- 
selors. 

Students  in  this  program  will  be  allowed  to  take  regular  college 
courses,  credits  for  which  will  apply  toward  a  degree  after  the  student 
has  enrolled  in  the  college  full-time.  In  addition  to  the  regular  aca- 
demic work,  special  conferences  and  activities  will  be  provided  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Dean. 

B.  Scholastic  Enrichment  Program.  This  is  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  determine  whether  below  average  high  school  students  might 
be  prepared  for  regular  college  work  if  given  special  help.  A  limited 
number  of  students  who  appear  to  possess  the  ability  to  do  college 
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work  but  have  not,  for  various  reasons,  achieved  an  academic  record 
of  sufficient  strength  to  warrant  full  acceptance  to  college,  will  be  se- 
lected to  participate  in  this  program. 

High  school  counselors  may  recommend  students  for  this  program. 
Early  application  is  necessary,  since  only  25  students  are  allowed  under 
this  special  program.  Address  correspondence  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College. 

FRESHMAN  ORIENTATION  AND  TESTING 

The  pre-registration  orientation  (see  dates  in  calendar)  includes  the 
testing  program,  group  guidance  sessions,  personal  counseling  regard- 
ing curriculum,  and  social,  recreational  and  religious  events.  Students 
who  have  not  taken  the  ACT  test  previously  will  be  required  to  arrive 
on  campus  earlier  and  to  take  the  test  at  additional  expense. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  College  operates  on  the  basis  of  3  quarters  during  the  regular 
school  year  (September-May).  In  addition,  a  summer  quarter  of  two 
5-week  sessions  is  available  with  many  of  the  regular  courses  taught  at 
this  time.  Summer  school  allows  for  an  accelerated  program  toward 
graduation.  New  students,  freshmen  or  transfers,  may  begin  work  at 
either  summer  school  session  or  commence  at  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring 
quarters  (see  Calendar  pages  3-4). 

WORKSHOPS 

Workshops  are  offered  regularly  in  various  content  fields  adapted  for 
in-service  professional  growth  of  teachers.  For  inquiry  write  the  Director 
of  Teacher  Education.  3  hours,  summer  quarter. 
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FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION 


COSTS 

Summary  of  Expenses                 Per  Term  Per  School  Year 

Tuition  and  Fees  (15-hour  load)              $368  $1,109 

Room  and  Board  (Average)                     250  750 

Total  Costs                                       $618  $1,859 

The  following  fees  apply  quarterly  unless  otherwise  indicated  : 

Matriculation  Fee  (payable  only  once)  $  5.00 

Registration  Fee  (One  Course  Only)  3.00 

General  Fee  35.00 
Tuition 

Academic  Instruction,  per  quarter  hour  22.00 
Private  Instruction  in  Piano,  Organ, 

Voice  or  Wind  Instrument 

One  30-minute  lesson  each  week  40.00* 

Pre-enrollment  deposit  (not  refundable  after  Aug.  20)  20.00 

Room  and  Board  (15  meals  per  week)**        Plan  A  Plan  B          Plan  C 

220  245  250 

Departmental  Fees: 

Art  Fee  2.00 

Laboratory  Science  6.00 
Practice  Room  Rental 

Pianists  and  Organists  5.00 

Vocalists  3.00 

Rental  of  School  Instrument  (when  necessary)  5.00 

Office  Practice  fee  (Typing  Lab.)  3.00 

Home  Economics  Foods  Courses  10.00 

Graduation  Fee  20.00 

Service  Charges: 

Change  in  registration  2.00 

Parking  Fee  5.00 

Testing  Fee  (Freshmen  Only)  10.00 

Fee  for  transcript  (after  first)  1.00 

Late  registration  12.00 

Late  pre-registration  schedule***  2.00 

Students  are  expected  to  settle  their  financial  obligations  at  the  time 
of  registration,  either  by  payment  in  cash  or  by  making  satisfactory 

arrangements  with  the  business  manager.  Final  grades  for  a  quarter 

may  be  withheld  from  a  student  who  fails  to  take  care  of  his  financial 

obligations.  No  degrees  will  be  awarded  and  no  transcript  of  credits 

will  be  issued  until  all  financial  obligations  to  the  College  are  dis- 


*  Music  majors  enrolled  for  12  or  more  tuition  hours  will  be  given  15%  discount 
**  Plan  A:    Tidwell  and  McKay  residence  halls;  Plan  B:  Johnson  Hall;  Plan  C:  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  Halls  .  .  .  Approximate  charges 
***  Pre-registration  schedules  are  due  three  weeks  before  registration  day 
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charged.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  financial  changes  be- 
tween times  of  publication  of  statements  of  tuition  and  fees. 

REFUNDS 

Pre-enrollment  deposits  of  resident  students  who  attend  throughout 
the  year  are  refunded  upon  the  report  and  recommendation  of  the 
resident  counselor  in  charge  of  the  residence  hall  in  which  the  student 
resides,  provided  refund  is  requested  before  August  20. 

A  full  refund,  less  change  in  registration  fee,  may  be  received  for 
courses  dropped  during  the  first  full  week  of  classes.  After  that  drops 
will  be  refunded  on  the  same  basis  as  withdrawal  from  school. 

For  students  dropping  out  of  school  the  following  refund  policy  is  in 
effect  for  tuition  and  fees: 


♦Begins  with  1st  day  of  class. 
After  the  4th  week  no  refund. 

After  the  first  day  of  classes  no  refund  is  made  for  room;  board  is 
returned  on  a  pro-rated  basis. 


Financial  assistance  for  Trevecca  Nazarene  College  students  is  avail- 
able through  assistantships,  scholarships,  loans,  part-time  employment 
and  grants-in-aid.  All  aid  is  granted  on  the  assumption  that  the  student 
is  full  time  and  has  been  accepted  in  a  degree  program. 

To  determine  the  financial  need  of  the  student,  the  college  requires 
that  the  A.C.T.  Family  Financial  Statement  be  submitted  annually. 
(Parent's  confidential  statement  is  acceptable.)  The  required  forms  may 
be  secured  from  the  high  school  guidance  counselor,  or  directly  from 
the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  Nashville, 
Tennessee  37210.  After  completing  this  form  it  should  be  sent  with 
the  required  fee  directly  to  the  appropriate  service  office — A.C.T. 
Family  Financial  Statement,  Financial  Aid  Services,  American  College 
Testing  Program,  Post  Office  Box  1000,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240,  or 
Parent's  Confidential  Statement,  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  Trevecca's  Family  Financial  Statement 
code  is  4016  and  Parent's  Confidential  Statement  code  is  1809. 

Currently  enrolled  students  must  make  formal  application  for  finan- 


lst  Week* 
2nd  Week 
3rd  Week 
4th  Week 


90% 
75% 
50% 
25% 


STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS 
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cial  aid  with  the  Director  of  Student  Aid  by  April  15.  New  students 
should  file  as  soon  as  they  make  application  for  admission. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

To  encourage  outstanding  scholastic  achievement,  Trevecca  Naza- 
rene  College  offers  a  number  of  awards  each  year  in  the  form  of  schol- 
arships. These  awards  are  made  for  a  period  of  one  school  year  (three 
quarters),  and  are  distributed  in  three  equal  payments.  No  student 
may  hold  more  than  one  scholarship  at  a  time. 

Freshman  Scholarships.  Freshman  scholarships  are  given  in  recog- 
nition of  secondary  school  excellence.  Scholars  are  selected  from  stu- 
dents graduating  from  accredited  high  schools  who  (a)  are  of  sound 
character  and  responsible  citizenship,  (b)  rank  among  the  upper  ten 
percent  of  their  graduating  class,  and  (c)  furnish  suitable  recommenda- 
tions for  the  award  from  their  high  school  principal  or  counselor  and 
minister.  The  amount  of  the  award  is  $225,  payable  $75  quarterly. 
A  scholarship  of  $150,  payable  $50  quarterly  is  available  for  seniors 
in  the  upper  twenty  percent  of  their  graduating  class.  Class  standing 
must  be  substantiated  by  the  ACT  score  or  its  equivalent. 

A  $600  scholarship,  payable  $200  quarterly,  is  awarded  to  any 
high  school  senior  who  qualifies  for  the  above  scholarship  and  who 
receives  a  score  of  90  percentile  or  higher  on  the  American  College 
Test. 

Trevecca  Scholars.  At  a  special  awards  chapel  each  spring,  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  and  Junior  scholars  are  recognized.  The  class  scholar 
is  the  person  with  the  highest  grade  point  average  in  his  class.  He  is 
awarded  a  plaque  and  a  full  academic  tuition  grant. 

Class  Scholarships.  High  ranking  students  who  have  maintained  a 
specified  grade  average  for  three  previous  quarters  are  awarded  class 
scholarships.  These  awards  range  from  $150  to  $600. 

CHURCH  SPONSORED  GRANTS 

Nashville  First  Scholarships.  The  First  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee  has  provided  annually  several  student  scholar- 
ships. This  church  sponsors  an  annual  $150  Bible  Reading  Award  and 
a  Best  Sermon  Award  of  $150,  both  awarded  to  juniors. 

Louisville  Southside  Scholarship.  The  Southside  Church  of  the  Naza- 
rene of  Louisville,  Kentucky  has  set  up  a  scholarship  fund  to  assist 
deserving  students. 

Other  churches  are  encouraged  to  establish  similar  scholarship 
funds. 
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BUSINESS  GRANTS 

Associates  Capital  Corporation  Education  Fund.  This  annual  award 
of  $300  is  given  by  Associates  Capital  Corporation,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, to  a  deserving  male  senior  in  the  department  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Selection  of  the  recipient  of  this  award  is  by  the  scholarship 
Committee. 

OTHER  GRANTS 

Music  Scholarships.  A  limited  number  of  Music  Scholarships  are 
available.  Applicants  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  an  audition  (in 
person  or  via  tape  recording),  need  of  the  individual,  and  need  of  the 
college  for  the  particular  performing  medium. 

Marilyn  Wood  Ministerial  Scholarship  Fund.  Mr.  Garfield  K.  Wood 
of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  provides  annual  funds  to  maintain  a  schol- 
arship in  memory  of  his  wife.  These  are  awarded  to  needy  students 
preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Evan  and  Mildred  Kint  Fund.  This  fund  provides  assistance  to  stu- 
dents preparing  for  the  full  time  ministry. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

The  college  offers  a  limited  number  of  assistantships  annually  to 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  students  of  exceptional  ability  and  de- 
pendability. Holders  of  assistantships  are  expected  to  render  certain 
services,  such  as  reading  papers,  assisting  in  laboratories,  or  doing 
other  work  for  administrative  officials.  The  value  of  these  awards 
varies  according  to  the  assigned  area. 

GRANTS-IN-AID 

When  it  is  determined  that  the  student  qualifies  for  a  grant,  the  grant 
is  awarded  on  a  non-repayable  basis. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  The  grants  are  provided  to  en- 
courage and  enable  exceptionally  needy  high  school  graduates  and 
college  undergraduates  who  show  academic  or  creative  promise  and 
who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  continue  their  higher  education  at 
Trevecca.  Grants  will  range  from  $400  to  $1000  a  year.  This  "pack- 
age" will  amount  to  $800  to  $2000  annually. 

Athletic  Grants-In-Aid.  There  are  several  athletic  grants-in-aid  avail- 
able to  students  who  qualify  to  assist  in  the  physical  education  program 
of  the  college. 

Nazarene  Young  People's  Society  Grants-In-Aid.  Funds  are  pro- 
vided by  the  nine  district  Nazarene  Young  People  Societies  of  the 
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Southeast  Educational  Zone  to  assist  needy  and  qualified  students  from 
their  district  who  attend  Trevecca  Nazarene  College.  Conditions  under 
which  these  grants  are  awarded  may  be  obtained  by  corresponding 
with  the  District  N.Y.P.S.  presidents.  The  award  is  made  through  the 
Student  Aid  Office  of  the  college. 

LOANS 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program.  National  Defense  Student 
Loans  are  designed  to  enable  students  to  borrow  and  make  repayment 
after  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  college.  Interest  charges  of  3% 
annually  are  not  assessed  until  nine  months  after  graduation.  Cancel- 
lation of  10%  of  the  loan  for  each  year  of  service  in  public  school  or 
college  teaching  up  to  50%  of  the  total  loan,  is  provided  under  this 
program.  The  major  portion  of  this  loan  is  provided  by  the  federal 
government,  and  the  amount  available  varies  from  year  to  year. 

Guaranteed  Loan  Program.  Most  states  have  extensive  educational 
loan  programs  at  low  interest  charges,  with  the  federal  government 
paying  part  of  the  interest  for  qualified  students.  Entering  freshmen 
are  urged  to  see  their  guidance  counselors  or  their  local  bank  for  fur- 
ther information.  Others  should  check  with  their  local  bank  or  inquire 
at  the  Student  Aid  Office. 

Pickett  and  Hatcher  Educational  Fund.  This  fund  was  created  by 
the  late  Claude  Adkins  Hatcher  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  founder  of  the 
NEHI  Corporation.  It  is  available  through  its  trustees  to  worthy  stu- 
dents who  are  unable  to  complete  their  education  without  financial 
assistance  and  who  are  enrolled  in  schools  offering  "broad  liberal  train- 
ing" rather  than  "strictly  professional"  education. 

United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.  This  program  is  a  non-profit  student 
guaranteed  loan  plan.  Repayment  begins  after  graduation  or  with- 
drawal from  college.  Most  borrowers  qualify  for  a  full  interest  subsidy 
while  in  school  and  one-half  interest  subsidy  during  the  repayment 
period. 

CHRISTIAN  SERVICE  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  following  funds  have  been  established  to  aid  students  preparing 
for  full-time  Christian  service. 

McClurkan  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  Through  friends  of  the  college, 
a  fund  was  established  in  memory  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  McClurkan, 
founder  of  Trevecca. 

Amanda  Ferguson  Ministerial  Fund.  This  fund  provides  for  up  to 
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fifty  percent  cancellation  for  full  time  active  ministry  in  the  Church  of 
the  Nazarene. 

Winnie  H.  McFadden  Missionary  Fund.  This  fund  loans  to  prospec- 
tive missionaries,  and  the  amount  owed  may  be  cancelled  by  active 
service  in  the  World  Missions  Department  of  the  church. 

TREVECCA  LOAN  FUNDS 

Loan  funds  have  been  made  available  to  worthy  students  of  Tre- 
vecca  Nazarene  College  by  friends  interested  in  Christian  higher  edu- 
cation. In  some  cases  the  funds  bear  the  names  of  the  donors;  others 
are  given  in  memory  of  relatives  or  friends.  Among  these  friends  are: 

ALUMNI  LOAN  FUND 

A.  L.  LUCE  LOAN  FUND 

TONY  HOLLER  MEMORIAL  FUND 

HEATON  FUND 

HIEFTJE  FUND 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  PLANS 

Trevecca  Nazarene  College  has  authorized  the  use  of  several  pro- 
grams by  which  students  and  parents  may  pay  education  expenses  in 
monthly  installments.  Each  plan  provides  insurance  on  the  life  of  the 
parent.  These  low  cost  commercial  plans  advance  quarterly  checks  to 
the  college.  Repayment  may  be  extended  to  four  or  more  years.  Fur- 
ther information  on  these  plans  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director 
of  Student  Aid. 

EMERGENCY  FUND 

North  Carolina  N.Y.P.S.  Emergency  Fund.  This  fund  provides 
emergency  assistance  to  North  Carolina  students.  It  is  expected  that 
money  from  this  fund  will  be  repaid. 

Stewart  Emergency  Fund.  The  Stewart  Fund  provides  assistance  to 
students  who  have  financial  emergencies.  It  is  expected  that  money 
from  this  fund  will  be  repaid. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Part-time  employment  is  available  to  students  at  the  college  and  in 
the  Nashville  community. 

Work  Study.  Federal  funds  are  available  at  Trevecca  to  assist  stu- 
dents who  need  part-time  employment  in  order  to  pursue  their  college 
studies. 

The  campus  Employment  Office  will  assist  students  in  locating  cam- 
pus and  community  work  opportunities. 
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3   STUDENT  LIFE 


SOCIAL  REGULATIONS 

Successful  adjustment  to  college  life  involves  for  most  students  adap- 
tation from  family  type  living  to  group  living  in  residence  halls.  The 
rights  and  needs  of  all,  incident  to  this  change,  necessitate  more  regula- 
tion of  routine  than  is  often  practiced  in  home  life.  Thus,  Trevecca 
Nazarene  College  maintains  regulations  and  a  schedule  of  scholastic, 
social,  and  physical  activities  for  students. 

All  single  students  who  do  not  live  at  home  are  expected  to  room  in 
college  residence  halls.  Applications  to  live  off-campus  must  be  filed 
with  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs. 

Students  are  urged  to  restrict  their  trips  out  of  town  to  those  which 
do  not  require  them  to  miss  classes  and  which  do  not  exhaust  them 
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physically  from  travel.  A  student  desiring  to  visit  friends  outside  metro- 
politan Nashville  must  file  written  permission  from  his  parents  with  his 
resident  counselor. 

Since  Trevecca  is  an  evangelical  Christian  college,  high  standards  of 
conduct  are  expected  of  all  students.  The  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
narcotics,  dancing,  card  playing,  gambling,  attendance  at  theaters,  pos- 
session or  use  of  fireworks  or  firearms  on  campus,  and  boisterous  or 
questionable  conduct  are  prohibited.  The  College  expects  its  students 
to  observe  standards  of  dress  which  conform  to  those  of  the  sponsoring 
denomination. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Trevecca  Nazarene  College  places  special  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  life.  Classes  are  regularly  opened  with  prayer. 
There  are  chapel  services  four  days  a  week  which  all  students  are  re-, 
quired  to  attend.  Prayer  meetings  and  regularly  scheduled  revival  meet- 
ings provide  special  spiritual  influence  upon  the  lives  of  students.  All 
students  are  expected  to  be  in  regular  attendance  at  a  local  church. 

Students  are  given  ample  opportunity  for  Christian  service  in  hos- 
pitals, missions,  workhouses,  jails,  and  other  institutions.  Many  persons 
are  won  to  Christ  each  year  by  these  efforts. 

STUDENT  GUIDANCE 

Through  its  counseling  program  Trevecca  Nazarene  College  provides 
designated  services  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  students  for  guid- 
ance in  personal,  vocational,  and  academic  areas  of  interest.  The  pro- 
gram rests  upon  the  Christian  concept  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
conviction  of  the  infinite  worth  of  every  person. 

Each  freshman  has  a  designated  academic  counselor;  department 
heads  advise  upperclassmen.  Additional  faculty  and  administrators' 
relations  to  the  students  through  counseling  are  indicated  as  follows: 

President  of  the  College:  The  president  is  prepared  by  reason  of 
broad  sympathies  and  educational  experience  to  discuss  with  the  stu- 
dent any  matter  in  which  he  needs  assistance. 

Director  of  Admissions:  The  director  of  admissions  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  correspondence  and  counseling  with  prospective  students. 

Dean  of  the  College:  The  dean  of  the  college  advises  with  students 
of  educational  problems  such  as  plans  for  profession  or  graduate  study, 
selection  of  courses,  and  choice  of  major  and  minor  fields.  He  also 
coordinates  all  academic  counseling  and  tutorial  programs. 
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Business  Manager:  The  business  manager  advises  with  students  re- 
garding expenses  and  financial  problems  and  handles  all  matters  relating 
to  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Director  of  Student  Financial  Aid:  The  director  of  student  financial 
aid  assists  students  in  obtaining  employment  on  or  off  campus  and  ac- 
cepts and  processes  students'  applications  for  assistantships,  scholar- 
ships, loans,  and  other  grants-in-aid. 

Registrar:  The  registrar  provides  information  concerning  the  students' 
credits,  classification  and  grades. 

Dean  of  Student  Affairs:  The  dean  of  student  affairs  administers  all 
student  personnel  services  and  supervises  the  residence  program. 

Resident  Counselors:  The  first  duty  of  the  resident  counselor  is  to 
assist  students  in  meeting  the  varied  everyday  problems  of  college  life. 

Assistant  Residence  Halls  Counselors:  An  honorary  student  counsel- 
ing program  supplements  faculty  counseling.  In  each  residence  hall 
students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  character,  conduct,  and  counseling 
ability  at  the  ratio  of  one  to  each  twenty-five  residents. 

All  freshmen  are  given  a  battery  of  tests  which  include  the  areas  of 
personality,  vocational  interests,  and  other  appropriate  inventories.  The 
information  gained  from  these  tests  is  used  for  purposes  of  counseling 
with  the  student  in  his  entire  college  program. 

STUDENT  SERVICES 

Health  Service:  The  college  maintains  a  dispensary  with  the  services 
of  a  resident  registered  nurse  available  for  students  when  they  are  ill. 
The  dispensary  is  located  in  Georgia  Hall,  and  the  general  fee  charged 
by  the  college  covers  minor  nursing  services.  The  college  has  a  working 
relationship  with  a  local  hospital  which  provides  services  for  more 
serious  illnesses.  Health  insurance  is  available  to  students  at  a  nominal 
fee. 

Postal  Service:  Each  student  is  assigned  a  postal  box.  Residence 
hall  students  receive  their  mail  at  their  place  of  residence;  off-campus 
students  are  assigned  a  mailbox  at  the  post  office  on  the  ground  floor 
of  McKay  Hall.  Complete  postal  services  are  available  at  this  Contract 
Post  Office  (Trevecca  Station). 

Food  Service:  All  students  living  in  residence  halls  must  participate 
in  the  college  food  service  plan. 
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The  Cafeteria  is  operated  by  a  nationally-recognized  professional 
food  service  organization. 

Student  Center:  The  Student  Center  is  located  on  the  ground-level 
of  Johnson  Hall.  It  provides  a  lounge  and  parlor  atmosphere  where 
students  may  gather  for  social  fellowship. 

The  Physical  Education  Center  is  also  used  to  supplement  the  Stu- 
dent Center  with  a  wide  range  of  games  and  other  activities. 
Cars: 

The  possession  and  use  of  automobiles  while  at  college  is  a  privilege, 
not  a  right.  ALL  cars  must  be  registered  and  subject  to  the  Traffic 
Control  regulations.  Freshmen  must  have  permission  from  the  Dean 
of  Student  Affairs  to  have  a  car  on  campus. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Student  Council  is  a  representative  body  of  student  leaders  whose 
duty  it  is  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  all  students.  A  president, 
vice  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  for  the  council  are  chosen  by 
the  students  under  faculty  approval  at  an  annual  spring  election;  other 
members,  representing  the  various  classes  and  organizations,  are  elected 
in  the  spring  or  the  following  fall  quarter. 

Among  other  functions,  the  council  serves  as  a  liaison  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty  and  administration.  A  student  representative  serves 
as  a  voting  member  of  every  faculty  committee. 

Scholastic  Departmental  Organizations  develop  among  students  an 
appreciation  for  their  intended  profession.  These  organizations  repre- 
sent the  departments  of  English,  history,  music,  speech,  science,  philos- 
ophy, education,  mathematics,  Christian  education,  business,  and  home 
economics. 

Music  Organizations  include  the  following  performing  groups:  the 
Band,  Choralaires,  Choral  Union,  and  the  "Encounters." 

The  Christian  Workers  Association  is  an  organization  of  students 
interested  in  Christian  service  who  engage  actively  in  practical  religious 
activities  from  week  to  week. 

The  Ministerial  Association  is  an  organization  made  up  of  ministerial 
students  and  faculty.  Its  purpose  is  to  further  the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  the  Christian  ministry,  to  provide  guest  speakers,  to  share 
in  conferences  at  the  college,  and  to  assist  the  students  in  scheduling 
preaching  appointments.  The  association  facilitates  contact  with  the 
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general  church  program,  with  the  Nazarene  Theological  Seminary,  and 
with  district  superintendents. 

The  Trevecca  Missionary  Fellowship  comprises  those  students  who 
are  called  to  be  foreign  missionaries  or  who  are  vitally  concerned  in 
the  activities  of  this  group.  The  Fellowship  sponsors  and  promotes 
the  annual  Missionary  Conference  during  the  spring  quarter. 

The  Trevecca  Athletic  Association  maintains,  under  faculty  super- 
vision, an  active  and  interesting  program  of  intramural  athletics  for 
both  men  and  women.  The  association  consists  of  four  societies:  Tau 
Alpha,  Tau  Beta,  Tau  Delta,  and  Tau  Gamma  to  which  all  students 
are  invited  to  belong  for  purposes  of  competition  and  healthful  rec- 
reation. 

District  Clubs  are  composed  of  students  from  the  various  districts 
of  the  educational  zone  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  other  young 
people  in  attending  the  College,  of  assisting  in  the  entertainment  of 
visitors  from  these  districts,  and  of  fostering  friendliness  and  goodwill 
between  the  districts  and  the  College. 

Service  Clubs  Affiliates  Circle  K,  Collegiate  Civitans  and  Civinettes 
Clubs  provide  a  stimulating  and  challenging  outlet  for  various  types 
of  service  both  on  and  off  campus. 

INTER-COLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

Intercollegiate  athletics  are  new  at  Trevecca  Nazarene  College.  At 
this  time  the  major  participating  sports  are  basketball,  golf,  and  tennis. 
Plans  are  now  underway  to  include  baseball  and  track  teams.  Trevecca 
Nazarene  College  is  a  member  of  the  Nazarene  Intercollege  Athletic 
Association. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Trevecca  Messenger  is  the  official  college  news  letter,  published 
quarterly. 

Trev-Echoes,  the  campus  newspaper,  is  published  bi-weekly  during 
the  academic  year  by  a  student  staff  with  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
sponsor. 

TREVECCA  ARTIST  SERIES 

At  least  once  each  quarter,  an  outstanding  program  of  cultural  en- 
richment is  presented.  Nationally-known  artists  in  various  fields  are 
invited  to  participate  in  these  programs. 
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LECTURESHIPS 

John  T.  Benson  Lectures:  In  memory  of  the  late  John  T.  Benson, 
Sr.,  long  a  supporter  and  benefactor  of  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  his 
son,  John  T.  Benson,  Jr.,  has  provided  a  fund  which  makes  possible 
each  year  a  special  series  of  lectures  with  an  evangelistic  emphasis.  The 
lecturer  for  1969  was  Dr.  Howard  Hamlin,  medical  missionary  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  South  Africa.  The  lecturer  for  1970  was 
John  T.  Benson,  Jr. 

Student  Council  Lectures.  Since  1947  the  Student  Council  has  spon- 
sored an  annual  lecture  series  by  a  layman,  aimed  at  providing  inspira- 
tion in  various  fields  of  cultural  and  professional  interest.  The  lecturer 
for  1969  was  L.  P.  Gresham,  Dean  of  Pasadena  College.  The  lecturer 
for  1970  was  Richard  Jones  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company. 

ALUMNI 

The  Alumni  Association  maintains  an  office  on  the  campus  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  this  group.  This  office  serves  as  a  hospitality  center 
for  its  members  when  they  visit  the  campus,  and  issues  various  alumni 
publications.  An  annual  Loyalty  Fund  Drive  is  conducted  by  the 
Association. 

Trevecca  Alumni  Chapters  are  being  fostered  around  the  world. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association  is  conducted  at  a 
spring  banquet  at  the  Commencement  season. 

A  file  is  maintained  on  all  former  students.  It  is  important  that  all 
alumni  notify  the  Alumni  Office  of  changes  of  address  and  interesting 
news  items  concerning  their  activities  and  achievements. 
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ACADEMIC 
INFORMATION 


REGISTRATION 

All  presently  enrolled  students  are  expected  to  submit  to  the  registrar 
a  pre-registration  schedule  of  courses  at  least  three  weeks  before  each 
registration  day.  This  schedule  is  made  out  by  the  student  with  the 
assistance  of  his  major  department  head  (or  academic  counselor  for 
freshmen),  is  checked  by  the  registrar  and  if  necessary  by  the  Dean, 
and  is  approved  with  any  necessary  modifications.  It  is  then  used  as 
a  registration  card  on  registration  day.  A  late  fee  is  charged  the  stu- 
dent for  late  submission  of  the  pre-registration  schedule.  (See  page  14.) 

Full  credit  for  courses  taken  is  allowed  only  when  the  student  reg- 
isters within  one  week  after  registration  day,  or,  in  case  of  the  summer 
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sessions,  within  three  days  after  registration.  A  late  registrant  should 

not  expect  to  carry  a  full  load. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Students  are  classified  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  on  the  basis 
of  work  already  completed,  as  follows: 

Freshman:  Approved  entrance  credit 
Sophomore:  45  hours  college  credit 
Junior:  92  quarter  hours  college  credit 
Senior:  140  hours  college  credit 

Part-time:  Currently  enrolled  for  fewer  than  twelve  hours  of  work 
for  college  credit,  with  the  exception  of  seniors  who  may  lack  less  than 
that  minimum  load  of  meeting  graduation  requirements  in  the  given 
year. 

Special:  Any  student  taking  work  not  for  college  credit  and  those 
who  are  in  the  process  of  taking  entrance  or  other  examinations. 

GRADES  AND  SCHOLASTIC  STANDING 

Standing  in  courses  is  indicated  by  the  grades  of  A,  superior;  B, 
above  average;  C,  average;  D,  passing  but  below  average;  F,  failure; 
I,  incomplete.*  An  I  must  be  removed  within  the  following  quarter  or 
it  will  become  a  permanent  F.  Numerical  values,  called  quality  points, 
are  assigned  to  the  letter  grades,  according  to  the  following  scale:  A,  4 
points;  B,  3  points;  C,  2  points;  D,  1  point;  F,  0  points.  For  gradua- 
tion, 192  hours  and  384  quality  points  are  required. 

The  student's  cumulative  grade  point  average  is  based  upon  the  ratio 
of  his  total  hours  to  his  total  quality  points.  To  be  a  student  in  good 
standing  the  following  grade  point  average  is  required. 

Freshman  1.85  Junior  1.95 

Sophomore  1.90  Senior  2.00 

Academic  Probation:  A  student  is  placed  on  academic  probation 
when  he  fails  to  achieve  a  grade  point  average  of  1.75  or  above  during 
any  one  quarter.  If  during  his  first  quarter  of  probation  he  does  not 
make  above  a  1.75,  or  if  his  cumulative  standing  is  below  the  require- 
ment as  listed  above,  he  is  placed  on  a  second,  final  probation.  A 
student  is  placed  immediately  on  final  probation  if  he  makes  a  grade 
of  F  in  one-half  or  more  of  the  hours  carried  during  any  one  quarter. 

Academic  Suspension:  Any  student  on  final  probation  who  fails  to 

*  Special  development  courses  in  reading,  mathematics  and  English  are  graded  on  a  Satis- 
factory-Unsatisfactory basis. 
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meet  the  requirements  outlined  for  first  quarter  probation  above  will 
be  placed  on  academic  suspension  for  one  quarter.  He  may  apply  for 
readmission  after  that  quarter,  and  will  be  placed  on  final  probation. 
If  he  still  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  as  listed  above  he  will  be 
placed  on  a  one-year  academic  suspension.  He  must  petition  the  aca- 
demic council  for  permission  to  re-enroll  after  this  time.  The  college 
reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  a  student  if  his  academic  performance 
during  the  quarter  in  which  he  is  on  probation  is  regarded  as  unsatis- 
factory. 

No  student  on  academic  probation  will  be  allowed  to  fill  any  major 
office.**  Students  must  have  an  average  of  2.5  for  the  preceding  3 
quarters  to  be  approved  for  election  to  major  offices  except  for  presi- 
dents of  departmental  clubs. 

Students  serving  the  college  as  official  representatives  in  any  capacity, 
such  as  intercollegiate  athletics,  debate  teams,  and  non-academic  musi- 
cal groups,  must  not  be  on  academic  or  social  probation. 

LIMITATION  OF  STUDENT  LOAD 

The  average  load  is  14-16  hours;  the  maximum,  18  hours.  A  stu- 
dent may  not  register  for  more  than  16  hours  unless  his  grade  average 
for  the  preceding  quarter  was  at  least  a  B.  Students  who  work  off 
campus  are  limited  according  to  the  amount  of  work  and  their  level  of 
ability.  Students  on  probation  are  also  limited  in  their  academic  load. 
The  following  relationship  between  academic  load  and  work  hours 
should  be  observed. 

For  students  not  on  probation: 

Work  Hours  Maximum  Load  in  Hours 

40  or  more  9 
30-39  12 
20-29  14-15 
20  or  less  16-18  (see  above) 

For  students  on  probation. 

Work  Hours  Maximum  Load  in  Hours 

40  or  more  6-8  (maximum  2  courses) 

30-39  8-10 

20-29  10-12 

Under  20  12-13 

Exceptions  to  these  load  limitation  regulations  will  be  made  only  by 
special  permission  from  the  Dean. 

**  All    student   Council    members,    class   and    club   president,    business    managers   of  publications. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

A  final  quarter  examination  is  required  in  each  course.  Graduating 
seniors  in  the  spring  quarter  are  exempt  from  final  examinations  if 
they  have  made  a  grade  of  C  during  the  quarter. 

Examinations  must  be  taken  at  regularly-scheduled  times.  Permis- 
sion will  not  be  given  to  take  any  final  examinations  early  except  in 
the  case  of  extreme  emergency,  and  then  only  by  special  permission 
from  the  Dean. 

CREDIT  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  register  for  residence  or  correspond- 
ence courses  in  other  institutions  without  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 
The  College  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  courses  submitted  which 
were  not  first  approved.  Courses  with  a  grade  below  C  will  not  be 
accepted.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  correspondence  credit  is  allowed. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Regular  class  attendance  is  expected  of  all  students.  Responsibility 
for  class  attendance  rests  with  the  students  and  instructors.  Each  in- 
structor announces  his  attendance  policy  to  his  classes  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter.  Absences  for  any  reason  may  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  evaluation  of  a  student's  work,  and  a  student  may  be  dropped  from 
a  class  for  excessive  absences  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  and  the  instructor.  Each  instructor  will  keep  accurate  attend- 
ance records  and  report  persistent  absences  to  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College.  Students  in  the  Honor  Society  will  be  allowed  un- 
limited cuts  in  a  course  where  the  nature  of  the  course  does  not  depend 
on  class  participation.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  receive  credit 
in  a  course  in  which  his  total  absences  excused  and  unexcused  total  more 
than  25%  of  the  number  of  times  the  classes  meet.  The  grade  will  be 
an  automatic  "F"  unless  it  can  be  shown  the  absences  were  excused 
by  sickness  in  which  case  the  grade  will  be  a  "W". 

SCHOLASTIC  HONORS 

Students  who  achieve  academic  excellence  are  placed  on  the  Dean's 
List  and  enjoy  certain  privileges  and  distinctions  in  keeping  with  this 
standing.  The  Dean's  List  is  composed  of  those  students  who  achieve 
a  3.5  grade  point  average  carrying  12  or  more  hours.  Seniors  who  are 
taking  all  they  need  to  graduate,  even  though  it  may  be  less  than  12 
hours,  and  achieve  a  3.5  average  are  also  eligible  for  the  Dean's  List. 

Graduating  Honors.  Students  of  high  scholastic  standing  will  gradu- 
ate with  honors,  according  to  the  following  criteria  for  each  honor  rank: 
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Cum  Laude — representing  a  cumulative  standing  of  at  least  3.5 

Magna  Cum  Laude — representing  a  cumulative  standing  of  at  least 
3.7 

Summa  Cum  Laude — representing  a  standing  of  3.9  or  above. 

Phi  Delta  Lambda  is  the  national  honor  society  of  the  colleges  of 
the  Church  of  the  Nazarene.  Each  college  maintains  a  chapter,  the  one  at 
Trevecca  Nazarene  College  being  the  Zeta  chapter.  Honor  grad- 
uates are  eligible  for  election  to  membership  in  this  chapter.  Elections 
are  held  each  year  during  the  commencement  season. 

The  Honor  Society  is  composed  of  those  students  (sophomores  and 
above)  who  have  maintained  a  cumulative  average  of  3.5.  This  is  a 
learned  society  which  meets  monthly  under  faculty  sponsorship  for 
discussion  and  fellowship. 

WITHDRAWALS  FROM  THE  COLLEGE 

A  grade  of  W  will  be  given  for  every  course  from  which  a  student 
officially  withdraws  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  quarter.  After 
the  first  four  weeks  a  grade  of  W  will  be  given  if  the  student's  work 
has  been  of  passing  grade,  and  F  if  the  work  has  been  failing.  If 
the  student  withdraws  from  any  course  without  following  the  proper 
procedure  with  the  Registrar's  office  and  Business  office,  his  grade  in 
the  course  will  be  recorded  as  F. 

Students  who  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  college  should  go  to  the 
Registrar's  office  for  directions  regarding  the  necessary  procedures  and 
information  as  to  the  counseling  interviews  expected  by  the  college 
before  permission  to  withdraw  is  granted. 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

A  regular  student  is  allowed  to  accumulate  6  hours  maximum  credit 
in  readings,  special  problems  and  special  project  courses  by  inde- 
pendent study.  Only  Upperclassmen  can  participate  in  these  courses. 
No  student  on  probation  can  participate.  In  most  cases  regularly  num- 
bered courses  cannot  be  taken  by  independent  study.  For  above  average 
students  (3.0  cumulative  average  or  better)  the  academic  council 
has  approved  additional  independent  study  hours  when  they  are  well 
coordinated  in  terms  of  work  expectations  and  are  approved  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College  and  the  student's  major  professor.  In  no  case 
should  these  exceed  12  hours. 
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REQUIREMENTS 
for  GRADUATION 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred 
upon  successful  completion  of  192  quarter  hours  and  384  quality  points 
in  approved  college  courses.  At  least  the  senior  year's  study  must  be 
done  in  residence  at  Trevecca  Nazarene  College.  Students  who  com- 
plete graduation  requirements  in  the  summer  session  may  choose  par- 
ticipation in  the  previous  June  commencement  or  a  complete  graduation 
the  following  June. 

A  student  must  complete  a  major,  at  least  one  minor,  and  72  hours 
of  General  Education  courses.  These  have  been  selected  to  give  a  broad 
liberal  arts  training  as  a  foundation  to  students  majoring  in  every  field. 

A  student  working  toward  a  degree  should  determine  the  field  in 
which  he  wishes  to  major  as  early  as  possible  in  his  college  career. 
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Faculty  counselors  will  aid  a  student  in  selecting  a  major  from  one  of 
the  following  fields:  English,  English-speech,  music,  religion,  philosophy, 
missions,  behavioral  sciences,  biological  science,  chemistry,  home  eco- 
nomics, mathematics,  business  administration,  business  education,  exec- 
utive secretarial,  elementary  education,  and  history.  The  number  of 
quarter  hours  required  for  a  major  varies  among  the  departments.  See 
departmental  requirements  under  "Curricula." 

A  student  is  also  required  to  have  one  minor  field  for  additional  con- 
centration. Minors  may  be  selected  from  the  above  fields  as  well  as 
economics,  psychology,  physics,  physical  education,  and  sociology. 

The  following  provisions  apply  to  all  degrees : 

1.  The  candidate  must  complete  a  total  of  at  least  192  quarter  hours 
of  credit  with  384  earned  quality  points. 

2.  The  senior  year  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  Trevecca  Nazarene 
College,  with  a  minimum  of  36  quarter  hours. 

3.  A  passing  score  on  the  Junior  English  examination  is  required 
of  all  students.  Those  who  do  not  make  a  passing  score  will  take  a 
special  course  designed  to  give  them  further  study  in  the  area  of  English 
grammar  and  usage. 

4.  A  student  is  to  graduate  under  the  terms  of  the  catalog  at  the 
time  of  his  graduation,  or  the  one  immediately  preceding. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  seniors  who  wish  to  do  so  to  take  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  at  a  local  testing  center.  This  examination  is 
necessary  for  entrance  to  many  graduate  schools. 

6.  A  candidate  expecting  to  teach  must  meet  certification  require- 
ments, under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education. 

7.  A  candidate  must  make  application  at  the  registrar's  office  for 
graduation  prior  to  December  1  preceding  the  anticipated  graduation 
date. 

8.  The  candidate  must  meet  the  following  General  Education  re- 
quirements : 

I.    Basic  Skills 

English  102-1033  6 
Speech  101  or  102  3 
Fundamentals  of  Math  104  or 

College  Algebra  105b  3-4 
Physical  Education0  2 

14  hours  total 

"Students  scoring  less  than  25  percentile  of  ACT  will  take  English  101  prior  to  this  series. 
Students  in  the  75  percentile  or  above  will  take  English  206  (4  hours)  and  bypass  this  freshman 
requirement. 

''Students  scoring  less  than  20  percentile  on  the  ACT  math  section  will  take  Math  101  (basic 
math,  4  hours)  before  entering  these  courses.  Students  scoring  between  20  and  50  percentile  will 
take  Math  105  or  106;  Students  scoring  above  75  percentile  and  with  Trigonometry  in  high 
school,  should  take  Math  201. 

'  Up   to  4  hours  of   Physical   Education   activity   courses  may   be   counted   toward    the  degree. 
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II.    Social  Sciences 

Economics  200  or  Political  Science  200 
Sociology  201  or  Psychology  201 
World  Civilization  101,  2,  3  or  American 
History  201,  2,  3 

III.    Biological  and  Physical  Sciences 
Introduction  to  Biological  Science1' 
Introduction  to  Physical  Scienced 


4-8 
4-8 


17  hours  total 


2  hours  total 


IV.  Humanities 
Music  200 
Art  202 

World  Literature  250 

American  Literature  324  or  English 

Literature  321  or  322 
Philosophy  201  or  Philosophy  301 


V.  Religion 

Introduction  to  Christianity  102,  103e 
Any  upper  division  religion  course  for  which 
pre-requisites  are  met 


18  hours  total 


11  hours  total 


GRAND  TOTAL  72  hours 

It  is  recommended  that  these  general  education  courses  be  taken  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  100  level 
courses  taken  in  the  Senior  year  effective  September  1971. 

Special  requirement  for  A.B.  degree: 

The  student  must  complete  the  second  year  of  a  foreign  language 
at  Trevecca  Nazarene  College  or  have  completed  its  equivalent  else- 
where. Two  years  of  a  high  school  language  will  usually  substitute  for 
1  year  of  college  language. 

Special  requirement  for  B.S.  degree: 

A  student  must  complete  the  second  year  of  a  foreign  language  or 
substitute  18  hours  of  courses  approved  by  his  department  head  in 
lieu  of  a  language.  In  general  these  substitute  courses  must  be  in 
mathematics  or  communication  skills. 

Pre-Professional  Training 

Pre-Nursing  Pre-Engineering 

Pre-Medicine  Pre-Law 

Pre-Dental  Pre-Seminary 

(1  Science  majors  and  others  with  sufficient  high  school  background  will  go  directly  into  Chemistry 
or  Physics  upon  advisement  of  the  Science  Department. 

'  Students  scoring  in  the  lowest  25th  percentile  on  a  freshman  Bible  test  must  take  Introduction 
to  Biblical  Literature  101  before  attempting  this  series. 
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Trevecca  provides  counseling  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  and  the  individual  departments  to  aid  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  taking  undergraduate  or  graduate  work  in  the  professions.  All 
such  students  should  confer  with  the  Dean  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
their  sophomore  year  concerning  the  training  needed  to  meet  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  the  various  professional  schools.  In  general 
students  desiring  to  major  in  Nursing  or  in  Engineering  should  transfer 
to  a  specialized  program  at  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year  at  Tre- 
vecca. For  those  desiring  to  enter  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Law  or  the 
Seminary  the  completion  of  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  at  Trevecca  with 
proper  course  selection  and  a  good  grade  average  will  be  adequate 
preparation. 
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Curricula  and 
Course  Descriptions 


The  curriculum  of  Trevecca  Nazarene  College  is  organized  into  ten 
teaching  departmental  areas  as  follows: 

Biological-Physical  Sciences  and  Home  Economics 

Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Education  and  Psychology 

Fine  Arts 

Health  and  Physical  Education 
History  and  Political  Science 
Languages,  Literature  and  Speech 
Mathematics 

Missions,  Anthropology  and  Sociology 
Religion  and  Philosophy 

Majors  are  currently  offered  in  all  of  the  above  except  Health  and 
Physical  Education.  Minors  are  offered  in  all  the  above-listed  depart- 


ments. 
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BIOLOGICAL,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  Dix,  Head,  Mr.  Costa,  Mrs.  Dillard,  Dr.  Dillard,  Dr.  Nyssen 

Miss  King 

The  Department  of  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics provides  basic  introductory  courses  which  are  required  in 
every  field  of  study.  These  broad  courses  offer  an  introduction  to 
scientific  method  and  to  the  modern  world  of  science.  The  specialized 
courses  in  biology  and  chemistry  provide  a  good  foundation  in  the 
liberal  arts.  Majors  may,  with  appropriate  course  in  education,  pre- 
pare for  teaching  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  or  home  economics  in 
secondary  schools.  Students  with  excellent  records  may  prepare  for 
graduate  school  and  others  may  desire  to  use  their  training  for  industry, 
or  pre-professional  training  for  medicine,  denistry  pharmacy,  or 
medical  technology. 


A.B.  IN  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

General  Education  (see  page  33) 
Foreign  Language  (Second  Year) 

Major:  Eight  hours  each  in  the  Botany  and  Zoology  series  and 
four  hours  in  Genetics  must  be  included.  A  minor  in 
physical  science  is  recommended. 

Minor:  Physical  Science,  supporting  courses  required  include 
General  Chemistry  101,  2,  3,  or  104,  5,  6,  Organic  Chem- 
istry, 201,  2,  3,  General  Physics  111,  2,  3.  Math  104, 
5,  6,  or  Math  201,  2,  3,  is  also  required.  Other  approved 
minors  may  be  selected. 

Electives: 

TOTAL 


A.B.  IN  CHEMISTRY 

General  Education  (See  Page  33) 
Foreign  Language  (Second  Year) 

Major:  36  Hours  in  addition  to  General  Chemistry  101,  2,  3, 
or  104,  5,  6,  with  12  hours  in  Physical  Chemistry 
401,  2,  3,  or  General  Physics  111,  2,  3,  and  Introduction 
to  Biology  101  or  102  or  equivalent  are  required. 

Minor:    Selected  from  any  field 

Electives: 

TOTAL 

B.S.  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
General  Education  (see  page  33) 

Foreign  Language  (Second  Year)  or  18  Hours  in  lieu  of  language 
include  Chemistry  102,  3,  and  351.  Biology  303  and  352, 
and  2  courses  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  9-18  Hours 

Major:  16  quarter  hours  in  Foods  and  Nutrition  101,  2,  3,  303, 
or  12-16  in  Clothing  and  Textiles  including  200,  1,  2,  or 
12-16  in  Home  Management  including  217,  301,  302, 
plus  8  quarter  hours  in  Physical  Science,  101,  102,  or 


72  Hours 
9  Hours 


45  Hours 


24  Hours 
42  Hours 

192  Hours 


72  Hours 
9  Hours 


45  Hours 
24  Hours 
42  Hours 

192  Hours 


72  Hours 
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General  Chemistry  101.  102,  103;  4  quarter  hours  in 
Organic  Chemistry  for  Home  Economics;  4  quarter  hours 
in  Bacteriology;  4  in  Human  Physiology,  and  for  teachers, 
Materials  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Home  Economics 
in  Secondary  Schools. 


36  Hours 
24  Hours 
41  Hours 


Minor:  Selected  from  any  field. 
Electives 


TOTAL 


192  Hours 


B.S.  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


The  Science  Department  is  participating  in  a  Medical  Technology  program  with 
several  Nashville  Hospitals  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree  in  Medical  Technology. 

1.  The  student  will  complete  144  hours  at  Trevecca  in  which 
the  following  must  be  included: 


2.  The  senior  year  will  be  done  at  the  cooperating  School 
of  Medical  Technology.  This  year  of  work  will  constitute 
48  hours  credit. 

3.  The  student  will  register  at  Trevecca  and  pay  appropriate 
fees.  They  will  have  the  responsibilities,  rights,  and  privileges 
of  other  senior  students  enrolled  at  Trevecca  while  doing 
their  work  in  the  school  of  technology. 


Departmental  Minor.  A  minor  consists  of  28  hours  in  biological  Science 
above  the  general  education  requirements  in  science.  Eight  hours  in 
Botany  must  be  included. 

101.  Introduction  to  Biological  Science.  A  study  of  fundamental  con- 
cepts in  the  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on  the  interrelationships 
between  man  and  the  biotic  world.  A  study  of  the  organization  of  living 
matter,  metabolism,  growth,  reproduction,  responsiveness,  and  adapta- 
tion is  included.  Three  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
4  hours.  Each  quarter. 

151.  General  Biology.  A  study  of  basic  principles  of  biology  as  covered 
in  Biology  101,  but  in  greater  depth.  Students  majoring  or  minoring  in 
Biology  or  with  high  entrance  scores  in  Natural  Science  should  register 
for  this  course.  Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  each 
week.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

152.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  study  of  principles  of  Zoology  that  apply 


General  Education  (see  page  33) 
Biology  minimum 
Chemistry  minimum 
Electives 

School  of  Medical  Technology 


72  Hours 
30  Hours 
24  Hours 
18  Hours 
48  Hours 


TOTAL 


192  Hours 


A.  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 
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to  invertebrates  including  morphology,  physiology  of  the  body  systems, 
general  biotic  relationships  and  taxonomy,  with  laboratory  study  of 
selected  organisms.  Prerequisite:  General  Biology  151  or  equivalent. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  each  week.  4  hours. 
Winter  quarter. 

153.  Vertebrate  Zoology  (Comparative  Anatomy).  A  comparative  study 
of  the  vertebrates  emphasizing  anatomy,  physiology,  adaptations,  and 
phylogeny.  Laboratory  emphasis  on  the  dogfish  shark  and  the  cat. 
Prerequisite:  General  Biology  151  or  equivalent.  Two  hours  lecture 
and  four  hours  laboratory  each  week.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

251-252-253,  Botany.  A  study  of  the  morphology,  physiology,  life 
cycles,  and  taxonomy  of  the  plant  phyla.  The  study  will  be  distributed 
as  follows: 

Fall:  Algae  and  fungi 

Winter:  Liverworts,  mosses  and  ferns 

Spring:  Seed  plants 

Two  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory  each  week.  4  hours.  Each 
quarter. 

301  Histology.  A  study  of  mammalian  tissues  and  microscopic,  iden- 
tification of  organs  with  practice  in  the  preparation  of  microscopic 
slides.  Three  hours  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
Prerequisite:  151-152-153.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

302.  Embryology.  A  general  study  of  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  cleav- 
age, and  gastrulation  followed  by  special  study  of  the  development  of 
the  organs  and  systems  of  the  vertebrate,  with  emphasis  on  the  frog, 
chick,  and  mammalian  embryos.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours 
laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite:  151-152-153.  4  hours.  Winter 
quarter,  alternate  years. 

303.  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  functions  of  the  systems  of  the  mammal 
with  emphasis  on  human  physiology.  The  structure,  properties,  and 
composition  of  living  tissue  as  related  to  the  function  and  reactions  of 
tissue  to  their  internal  and  external  environment  are  included.  Three 
hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite:  151- 
152-153.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

351.  Biochemistry. — (see  B.  Chemistry — 351) 

352.  Microbiology.  A  course  with  emphasis  upon  laboratory  procedures 
such  as  isolating,  staining,  culturing,  and  controlling  bacteria  and  certain 
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protozoa  and  introduction  to  pathogenic  micro-organisms.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  151  and  1  year  of  Chemistry  is  desirable.  Three  hours  lecture, 
three  hours  laboratory  each  week.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter,  alternate 
years. 

353.  Parasitology.  A  survey  of  the  life  cycles,  host-parasite  relation- 
ships and  control  measures  of  the  more  important  animal  parasites 
with  special  attention  to  those  of  man.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours 
laboratory  each  week.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

355.  Nature  Study.  A  course  designed  primarily  to  acquaint  teachers 
with  some  of  the  means  of  utilizing  the  outdoors  in  teaching  identifica- 
tion of  birds,  flowers,  and  trees;  including  some  study  of  astronomy  and 
geology.  Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biolog- 
ical Science  101  or  151.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

370.  Genetics.  A  course  in  which  the  classical  theories  of  heredity  are 
related  to  modern  knowledge  concerning  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
"gene".  Emphasis  on  problem  solving.  Laboratory  work  with  Droso- 
phila  melanogaster  (fruit-flies).  Three  hours  lecture,  laboratory  work 
arranged.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

390.  Radiation  Studies  in  Biology  and  Physics.  A  course  designed  to 
give  an  insight  into  the  effects  of  radiation  upon  living  tissue,  both  harm- 
ful and  beneficial.  Atomic  and  molecular  structure,  radioactivity,  cosmic 
radioactivity,  cosmic  radiation,  X-rays  photoelectric  effects,  spectra, 
solid  state  phenomena,  nuclear  energy,  and  particle  accelerators  will 
be  considered  in  this  course.  Prerequisite:  1  year  of  biology,  one  year 
of  physical  science  (Chemistry  or  Physics).  Two  hours  lecture  and  4 
hours  laboratory  each  week.  4  hours.  Summer,  alternate  years. 

400.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science.  A  study  of  the  origins  of 
science,  the  formation  of  scientific  concepts,  the  logical  structure  and 
verification  of  theories,  the  meaning  and  limitation  of  explanation  in 
science,  and  implications  of  some  scientific  findings  for  meta-physical, 
ethical,  and  social  problems.  Same  as  Chemistry  400.  Summer  quarter 
alternate  years,  4  hours. 

401-402  Experimental  Biology.  Open  to  biology  majors  and  minors 
with  advanced  standing.  The  course  consists  of  individual  study  in  a 
chosen  field  with  emphasis  on  basic  research  techniques  under  the 
supervision  of  the  staff  member  in  that  area  of  biology.  Two  hours 
laboratory  per  week  for  each  hour  credit.  The  student  has  scheduled 
conferences  with  his  adviser  in  addition  to  his  laboratory  work.  Arrange- 
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ments  must  be  made  with  the  guiding  instructor  at  least  one  month 
before  the  quarter  in  which  one  registers  for  experimental  biology. 
Prerequisite:  151-152-153  or  251-252-253  plus  the  advanced  course 
in  the  area  of  study.  2-4  hours.  Any  quarter. 

450.  Ecology.  A  study  of  both  plants  and  animals  and  their  relationship 
to  their  environment.  Extensive  field  work  utilizing  major  techniques 
of  field  biology.  Prerequisite:  1  year  biology,  and  1  year  of  chemistry. 
2  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  hours.  Summer  quarter. 

SPECIAL  COURSES 
349-350.  Science  for  the  Elementary  School.  Includes  the  study  of 
objectives,  organization  instructional  practices,  and  problems  in  elemen- 
tary school.  3  hours.  Fall  and  Winter  quarter. 

360.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Science  in  the  Secondary 
School.  A  course  designed  to  study  the  methods  appropriate  for  science 
teaching  in  the  modern  high  school.  It  will  also  include  a  comprehensive 
file  of  science  materials  and  references.  A  study  of  laboratory  technique 
and  a  review  of  basic  subject  matter.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

B.  CHEMISTRY 
Departmental  Minor:  A  minor  consists  of  28  hours  of  chemistry  above 
the  general  education  requirement  in  science.  The  Physical  science  minor 
consists  of  24  hours  of  chemistry  and  12  hours  of  physics;  or  24  hours 
of  physics  and  12  hours  of  chemistry. 

101.  INTRODUCTORY  CHEMISTRY.  This  course  introduces  the 
basic  principles  of  chemistry.  It  is  designed  to  fulfil  the  general  educa- 
tion requirements,  and  is  the  beginning  chemistry  course  for  home 
economics  and  pre-nursing  majors.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory.  4  hours.  Each  quarter. 

102.  INTRODUCTORY  CHEMISTRY.  This  is  the  normal  sequence 
to  Introductory  Chemistry  101.  Its  content  enlarges  upon  principles 
introduced  in  the  previous  course.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory.  4  hours.  Winter. 

103.  INTRODUCTORY  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  A  course  which 
introduces  the  basic  organic  groups  and  their  reactions.  Introductory 
Chemistry  101  and  102  are  prerequisites.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  4  hours.  Spring. 

104-5-6.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  This  sequence  is  designed  for 
students  planning  further  work  in  chemistry.  Topics  discussed  include 
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chemical  notation,  atomic  structure,  periodic  relationships,  bonding, 
chemical  equilibrium,  acids,  bases,  salts,  redox  reactions,  and  electro- 
chemistry. Three  one-hour  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  4 
hours  each  quarter.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring. 

201-2-3.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
compounds  of  carbon — their  classification,  nomenclature,  preparation, 
and  reactions.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  chemistry.  Three  one- 
hour  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  4  hours.  Fall,  Winter, 
Spring. 

301-2-3.  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  A  study  of  the  principles  and 
procedures  employed  in  the  separation  and  identification  of  the  more 
common  inorganic  anions  and  cations.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college 
chemistry.  Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.  4 
hours  each  quarter.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring  alternate  years. 

321.  INORGANIC  PREPARATIONS.  A  laboratory  course  open  to 
advanced  students  in  chemistry.  Inorganic  compounds  are  prepared  in 
pure  conditions.  The  techniques  and  principles  involved  in  obtaining 
good  preparations  are  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  106  or 
equivalent.  This  course  is  to  be  offered  as  a  special  studies  course 
during  any  quarter.  9  hours  laboratory,  3  hours  credit. 

351.  BIOCHEMISTRY.  A  study  of  the  chemical  composition  and  re- 
action of  living  matter.  Included  will  be  mechanisms  of  biochemical 
reactions,  metabolism  enzymes,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  lipids,  nucleic 
acids,  porphyrins,  and  minerals.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry  201- 
2-3.  Can  count  toward  a  degree  in  either  biology  or  chemistry.  Three 
one-hour  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter, 
alternate  years. 

401-2-3.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  A  study  of  the  theories  under- 
lying all  of  chemistry;  the  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  be- 
havior of  chemical  systems  together  with  their  calculation  and  measure-, 
ment.  Prerequisite:  Unified  Calculus,  and  Analytic  Geometry  201- 
2-3  and  General  Physics  101-2-3  also  Chemistry  104-5-6.  Required 
of  all  chemistry  majors  but  can  count  toward  a  degree  in  Physics. 
Three  one-hour  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  4  hours.  Fall 
quarter,  alternate  years. 

C.  PHYSICS 

Departmental  Minor.  A  minor  in  physics  consists  of  28  hours  of  physics. 
Physics  111-112-113  and  301-302-303  are  required.  The  additional  4 
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hours  may  be  taken  in  Astro  Astronomy  200,  Meteorology  210,  or 
Radiation  Studies  in  Biology  and  Physics  352.  A  minor  may  be  earned 
in  physical  science,  consisting  of  24  hours  in  physics  and  12  hours  in 
chemistry,  or  24  hours  in  chemistry  and  12  hours  in  physics. 

101.  Introduction  to  Physics.  A  course  in  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  physics  designed  for  general  education.  It  consists  of  3  lectures  and 
1  two-hour  laboratory  per  week.  4  hours.  Each  quarter. 

111-112-113.  General  Physics.  A  course  designed  for  students  in 
physics,  engineering,  and  medicine.  The  course  includes  mechanics, 
heat,  sound,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  light  and  modern  physics. 
Three  one-hour  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each  week.  4 
hours,  each  quarter. 

200.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  introductory  course  to  extrater- 
restial  science,  including  survey  of  the  solar  system,  stars,  comets, 
meteors,  galaxies  and  cosmic  radiation.  Attention  is  given  to  the  more 
common  astronomical  instruments.  Open  to  all  students  as  a  general 
education  elective.  4  hours. 

210.  Introduction  to  Meteorology.  A  basic  course  dealing  with  the 
earth's  atmosphere  with  special  emphasis  on  weather.  Open  to  all 
students.  4  hours. 

301.  Mechanics.  This  course  includes  rotational  kinematics  and  dynam- 
ics, conservation  laws,  gravitational  fields,  simple  harmonic  motion 
and  wave  motion  in  terms  of  modern  physics.  Prerequisite:  Physics 

111-  112-113  and  Calculus.  Three  hours  lecture,  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory. 4  hours.  Fall,  alternate  years. 

302.  Light,  Optics  and  Sound.  Light  waves  photometry,  refraction, 
diffraction,  interference,  radiations,  polarization,  optical  instruments, 
and  acoustics  in  terms  of  modern  physics.  Prerequisite:  Physics  111- 

112-  113  and  Calculus.  Three  hours  lecture,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 
4  hours.  Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

303.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  This  course  includes  electric  fields 
and  flux,  circuits  with  alternating  currents,  circuits  with  direct  current, 
and  circuits  components  in  terms  of  modern  physics.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  111-112-113  and  Calculus.  Three  hour  lectures  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

390.  Radiation  Studies  In  Biology  and  Physics.  A  course  designed  to 
give  an  insight  into  the  effects  of  radiation  upon  living  tissue,  both 
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harmful  and  beneficial.  Atomic  and  molecular  structure,  radioactivity, 
cosmic  radiation,  X-ray,  photoelectric  effects,  spectra,  solid  state 
phenomena,  nuclear  energy,  and  particle  accelerators  will  be  considered 
in  this  course.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  Biological  Science  and  one 
year  of  Physical  Science  (Chemistry  or  Physics).  Two  lectures  and  4 
hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  4  hours.  Alternate  years. 

D.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Departmental  Minor:  A  minor  consists  of  28  hours  in  Home  Economics 
distributed  as  follows:  8-12  hours  in  clothing,  8-12  hours  in  foods, 
8-12  hours  in  Home  management  and  child  development. 

Foods: 

101.  Preservation  and  Preparation  of  food.  Modern  techniques  in 
preserving  foods  and  preparation  of  flour  and  other  starch  base  foods. 
3  hours  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

102.  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food.  A  study  of  meats,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  in  regards  to  their  method  of  selection,  cost,  and  preparation. 
3  hours  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory.  Winter  quarter. 

103.  Meal  Planning  and  Table  Service.  Prerequisite  101-102.  Prepara- 
tion of  complete  meals  with  a  study  of  all  types  of  table  service.  Ef- 
ficiency in  buying  and  artistry  in  preparation  and  serving  of  foods  are 
stressed.  3  hours  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory  weekly.  4  hours.  Spring 
quarter. 

303.  Nutrition.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  101-102-103.  A  study  of  the 
nutritive  value  of  food  and  the  factors  influencing  the  body's  require- 
ments. 4  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

Clothing: 

200.  Textiles.  This  is  a  course  designed  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  and  man-made  fibers.  It  includes  a  study  of  their  properties, 
manufacture,  construction  and  merchandising,  as  well  as  their  selection 
and  care.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

201.  Dressmaking.  This  is  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
selection  and  construction  of  garments  as  well  as  the  use  and  care  of  the 
sewing  machine  and  other  equipment.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

202.  Tailoring.  An  advanced  course  in  clothing  construction  with 
emphasis  on  silk,  wool  or  synthetic  fibers.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 
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203.  Fashion  Design  and  Pattern  Study.  A  study  of  commercial  patterns 
and  their  adaptation  and  use  in  clothing  construction  for  the  individual. 
Each  student  will  design  their  own  pattern  for  their  own  personal  use. 
4  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

Home  Management  and  Child  Development: 

190.  Home  and  Family.  A  general  education  course  emphasizing  the 
problems  and  challenge  of  the  home  as  a  social,  economic,  and  reli- 
gious institution.  4  hours.  Each  quarter. 

210.  Public  School  Health  Problems.  A  course  designed  to  identify 
various  problems  of  safety  and  children's  diseases  and  to  instruct  in 
methods  of  coping  with  them.  2  hours.  Fall  or  Spring  quarter. 

217.  Child  Growth  and  Development.  Study  of  the  physical,  emotional, 
moral  and  intellectual  development  of  the  child  and  adolescent,  to- 
gether with  a  consideration  of  the  educational  techniques  for  their 
guidance.  4  hours.  Winter  or  Spring  quarter. 

301.  Housing,  Equipment  and  House  Care.  The  study  of  principles 
related  to  the  selection,  use  and  care  of  household  equipment.  4  hours. 
Fall,  alternate  years. 

302.  Interior  Decoration.  Principles  involved  in  planning  interior  liv- 
ing space,  both  historical  and  contemporary,  furniture,  fabrics,  and 
equipment  available  for  the  home  decoratory.  The  use  of  color,  texture, 
lighting,  and  space  in  the  arrangement  of  interiors  will  be  included.  4 
hours.  Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

401.  Consumer  Education.  A  general  course  in  economics  designed 
for  students  interested  in  understanding  individual  consumers,  their 
purchase  decisions,  and  personal  financial  arrangement.  4  hours,  Fall 
quarter,  alternate  years. 

402.  Home  Management.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  problem  solving  in 
relation  to  the  home  of  today.  Food  management,  use  of  money, 
equipment,  time,  energy,  nutrition,  and  recreation,  a  study  of  family 
resources,  the  efficient  use  of  money,  time,  energy,  goods,  and  serv- 
ices as  related  to  the  management  of  one's  home.  The  groups  will 
assume  all  responsibility  for  managing  the  home  on  a  limited  budget. 
4  hours.  Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

403.  Laboratory  in  Child  Guidance.  2  lectures  weekly,  4  hours  spent 
observing  and  working  with  children  at  the  College  Hill  Day  Care 
Center.  Prerequisite:  Child  Growth  and  Development.  4  hours.  Spring, 
alternate  years. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Skinner,  Head;  Dr.  Dale;  Dr.  Parry 

Business  Administration  majors  are  given  broad  training  in  liberal 
arts  subjects  and  in  addition  take  the  core  program  in  business.  Busi- 
ness majors  are  encouraged  to  minor  in  mathmatics,  accounting,  or 
economics.  This  major  program  is  designed  to  prepare  young  men  and 
women  for  careers  in  business  and  industry  directly  or  through  the 
many  management  training  programs  available  in  modern  corporations. 
Students  with  outstanding  records  are  encouraged  to  go  on  to  graduate 
school  from  this  program. 

Business  Education  majors  are  given  training  to  make  them  effective 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  Basic  business  subjects  are  included 
in  the  curriculum.  Business  Education  majors  select  a  minor  in  eco- 
nomics, accounting,  or  executive  secretarial.  The  student  must  meet 
the  professional  educational  requirement  for  certification.  A  student 
should  prepare  for  a  minimum  of  certification  in  3  fields  of  business 
selected  from:  typewriting;  shorthand;  business  law;  economics;  ac- 
counting. 

Executive  Secretarial,  a  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  with  a  major  in  Business  is  offered  to  students  wishing 
to  prepare  themselves  specificially  for  an  executive  secretary  or  other 
responsible  personal  secretarial  positions.  This  type  of  major  provides 
the  graduate  with  a  broad  liberal  arts  background;  tool  courses  of  busi- 
ness such  as  economics,  accounting,  and  business  law;  plus  the  basic 
secretarial  skills.  There  is  currently  a  large  nation-wide  demand  for  col- 
lege graduates  in  the  liberal  arts  with  these  basic  secretarial  skills.  Please 
note  that  this  is  a  highly  professional  program  designed  to  develop  exe- 
cutive secretarial  talent  for  commerce  and  industry. 


B.S  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


General  Education  (see  page  33) 

Foreign  Language  or  18  Hours  in  lieu  of  language.  These 
courses  must  be  in  Mathematics,  communication  skills,  or  com- 
puter science. 


72  Hours 


9-18  Hours 


Major:    B.A.  Ill;  Econ.  200-201;  Econ.  325  or  326;  Acc. 

221-2-3;  B.A.  202;  B.A.  303,  and  electives  from  up- 
per division  courses  in  Econ.  Acct.  or  Bus.  Adm. 
totaling  15  hours. 


Electives 


Minor  selected  from  any  field. 


40  Hours 
24  Hours 
39-48  Hours 


TOTAL 


192  Hours 
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B.S.  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


General  Education  (see  page  33) 

Foreign  Language  or  18  hours  in  lieu  of  language;  these 
courses  must  be  in  Mathematics,  communication  skills,  or 
computer  science. 

Major:  B.A.  Ill;  Econ.  200-201;  Acc.  221-2-3;  B.A.  303, 
404;  Bus.  Educ.  225,  235;  plus  options  in  3  of  5  fields 
to  be  selected  from  typing;  shorthand;  economics;  ac- 
counting; business  law  for  certification  in  selected 
areas. 

Minor:  Must  be  in  economics,  accounting,  or  executive  secre- 
tarial. 

Professional  requirements  for  certification:  Secondary  educa- 
tion courses  are  selected  with  advisement  of  the  education 
department  head.  Student  teaching  417  (12  hrs.)  is  part  of 
this  requirement. 


Electives 


TOTAL 


72  Hours 
9-18  Hours 

45  Hours 
24  Hours 


36  Hours 
0-5  Hours 

192  Hours 


B.S.  IN  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL 
General  Education  (see  page  33) 

Foreign  Language  or  18  hours  in  lieu  of  language;  these  courses 

must  be  in  mathematics,  communication  skills  or  computer  science. 

Major:    B.A.  Ill;  Econ.  200-201;  Acc.  221-2-3;  B.A.  303;  404; 

Bus.  Edu.  225,  235;  Electives  in  accounting,  business  edu- 
cation or  business  administration  totaling  10  hours. 

Minor:    Selected  from  any  field. 

General  Electives 

TOTAL 


72  Hours 
9-18  Hours 

45  Hours 


24  Hours 
32-41  Hours 

192  Hours 


Departmental  Minor.  A  minor  in  this  department  consists  of  23-25 
hours  of  approved  courses. 


A.  ECONOMICS 

200-201.  Principles  of  Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Economics.  Discusses  the  economizing  principle  in  production,  con- 
sumption, and  exchange.  Prices,  the  monetary  system,  national  income 
and  comparative  economic  systems  are  reviewed.  Prerequisite  to  all 
advanced  courses  in  the  department  except  as  noted.  4  hours.  Fall  and 
Winter  quarters. 

202.  Money  and  Banking.  Analyzes  the  relationship  between  money 
and  credit  and  the  level  of  economic  activity.  Discusses  the  operation 
of  our  financial  institutions,  money  and  credit  structures  and  role  of 
government  in  banking.  No  prerequisite.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter,  al- 
ternate years. 
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203.  Consumer  Economics.  A  general  course  in  economics  designed  for 
students  interested  in  understanding  individual  consumers,  their  purchase 
decisions,  and  personal  financial  arrangement.  Designated  for  no-majors. 
No  prerequisites.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

325.  National  Income.  Intermediate  economic  theory  concerned  with 
macro  economics — national  income  accounts,  factors  affecting  levels 
of  economic  activity,  problems  of  inflation,  stabilization  and  economic 
growth.  Prerequisite:  Economics  200.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter.  Al- 
ternate years. 

326.  Managerial  Economics.  A  course  in  intermediate  economic  theory. 
The  role  of  price  in  a  market  society  is  stressed  as  it  related  to  firm 
theory.  Transition  to  macro  economics.  Prerequisite:  Economics  201.  4 
hours.  Spring  quarter.  Alternate  years. 

327.  International  Trade.  Principle  of  comparative  advantage  and  other 
theories  of  trade;  U.S.  and  world  trade  patterns;  barriers  to  trade, 
balance  of  payments  and  international  monetary  policy.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  200-201.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

401.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Same  as  History  401. 
See  that  department's  listing. 

433.  Special  problems  in  Economics.  Self-study  courses  under  faculty 
direction  in  areas  of  economics  of  special  interest  to  students  and  not 
currently  available  in  class.  Including,  Economic  Development,  Com- 
parative Economic  Systems,  History  of  Economic  Thought.  1-3  hours. 

B.  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

111.  Introduction  to  Business.  A  general  survey  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
Business  and  to  provide  a  foundation  for  other  courses  in  the  field.  3 
hours.  Fall  quarter.  Required  of  all  freshman  majors  and  minors. 

202.  Basic  Statistics.  Statistics  for  business  and  economics  with  rele- 
vance to  other  social  sciences.  Involves  classification  and  tabulation 
of  data;  presentation  of  statistical  data;  frequency  distributions;  statis- 
tical estimation  and  decision  making,  and  linear  regression  and  correla- 
tion. 4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

211.  Insurance.  The  central  focus  of  study  is  on  the  role  of  insurance 
in  business  and  society.  The  approach  is,  in  general,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  person  confronted  with  problems  of  risk  management  and 
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loss  prevention  in  copying  with  insurable  (pure)  risk  situations.  4  hours 
(alternate  years). 

303.  Business  Management.  Study  of  the  development  of  modern 
management.  Concerned  with  manaeement  problems  of  direction,  plan- 
ning, organization,  coordination  and  control.  Prerequisite:  Business 
Administration  111  and  221.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

340.  Investments.  A  course  introducing  students  to  the  stock  market 
and  other  investment  alternatives.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

402.  Marketing.  The  general  problems  involved  in  moving  goods  from 
production  to  final  consumption  are  discussed  in  this  course.  The  func- 
tions, agencies  and  methods  of  marketing.  4  hours.  Prerequisite:  Busi- 
ness Administration  111  and  Economics  200.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

403.  Business  Finance.  Concerned  with  business  financial  problems, 
credit  availability,  credit  rationing,  short  term  and  long  term  finance  and 
financial  policy.  4  hours.  Prerequisite:  Acc.  221.  Winter  quarter. 

404-5.  Business  Law.  Prerequisite  Acc.  221.  Basic  principles  of  law 
covering  contracts,  agency,  bailments  and  negotiable  instruments.  4 
hours.  Fall  and  Winter  quarter. 

C.  ACCOUNTING 
221-2.  Principles  of  Accounting.  A  study  of  accounting  principles 
and  practices  as  applied  to  sole  proprietorships,  partnerships,  and  cor- 
poration. 4  hours.  Fall  and  Winter  quarters. 

324-5.  Intermediate  Accounting.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  ac- 
counting theory  and  problems  including  accountants'  working  papers, 
preparation  and  analysis  of  financial  statements,  inventory  procedures, 
asset  valuation,  liabilities  and  ownership  interest.  4  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Acc.  221-2.  Fall  and  Winter  quarter. 

335.  Systems  Design  and  Auditing.  The  design  of  accounting  systems 
is  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  operating  information 
and  control  needed  by  management,  with  reference  to  the  records, 
procedures,  and  machines  commonly  used  in  such  systems.  Such  in- 
formation is  related  to  independent  audit  examination,  which  rely 
heavily  on  the  client's  procedures  and  system  of  internal  control.  4 
hours.  Prerequisite  Acc.  221-2. 

410.  Tax  Accounting.  Income  tax  accounting  with  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal and  small  business  procedures.  4  hours.  No  prerequisites.  Fall 
quarter. 
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411.  Cost  Accounting.  Accounting  by  functions  and  department.  Cost 
analysis  for  business  firm  management.  4  hours.  Prerequisite:  Acc.  221- 
2.  Winter  quarter. 

412.  Managerial  Accounting.  An  integrated  accounting  course  which 
ties  together  portions  of  other  accounting  courses  as  an  aid  to  manage- 
ment decision  making.  Emphasis  on  financial  statements  and  their 
analysis.  4  hours.  Prequisite:  Acc.  221-2-3.  Spring  quarter. 

D.  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  AND  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL 

100.  Beginning  Typewriting.  Students  will  learn  the  keyboard  and  de- 
velop some  speed  and  accuracy  in  typing.  Not  open  to  students  with  1 
year  high  school  typing.  3  Hours.  Fall  quarter. 

105.  Beginning  Shorthand.  Students  will  learn  the  shorthand  theory  and 
develop  limited  skill  in  taking  dictation.  Not  open  to  those  with  previous 
shorthand  training.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

100.  Intermediate  Typewriting.  This  course  improves  the  basic  tech- 
niques, speed,  and  accuracy,  and  is  also  designed  to  teach  some  basic 
production  skills.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

115.  Intermediate  Shorthand.  Includes  a  brief  review  of  shorthand 
theory.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  developing  dictation  and  transcription 
skill.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

120.  Advanced  Typewriting.  The  course  is  designed  to  improve  produc- 
tion skill  and  bring  the  student  to  an  employable  level.  4  hours.  Spring 
quarter. 

125.  Advanced  Shorthand.  Students  develop  transcription  speed  and 
accuracy.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

205.  Speed  Building  in  Shorthand.  Designed  to  bring  dictation  speed  to 
superior  employable  level.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

225.  Business  Communication.  A  study  of  the  basic  letters  that  must  be 
written  in  different  businesses  organizing  research  reports  and  company 
releases.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

235.  Executive  Office  Procedures.  Organizes  the  different  skill  areas, 
uses  skills  already  learned.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Dr.  Lee,  Head;  Dr.  Allen,  Mr.  Moore,  Dr.  Pennington,  Dr.  Slifer 
Teacher-Education  is  an  important  function  at  Trevecca  Nazarene 
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College.  Each  year  a  large  percentage  of  Trevecca  graduates  complete 
the  teacher-education  programs  and  accept  teaching  positions  in  schools 
in  Tennessee  and  throughout  the  nation.  Superintendents  reguarly  re- 
cruit from  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Virginia  as  well  as  from  many  states  in 
the  Southeast  Educational  Zone. 

The  B.S.  degree  in  Elementary  Education  is  designed  for  those  wishing 
to  work  with  young  people  through  grade  nine.  Those  majoring  in 
Secondary  Education  will  take  a  degree  in  the  subject  area  they  plan 
to  teach  in  high  school  and  will  take  a  minor  in  a  second  subject  taught 
in  secondary  schools  to  meet  certification  requirements.  It  is  important 
that  the  students  expecting  to  meet  certification  requirements  consult 
with  the  Director  of  Teacher-Education  early  in  their  career. 

Admission  To  Teacher  Education 

The  College  shares  with  the  profession  as  a  whole  the  important 
responsibility  for  the  selection  of  potential  teachers.  Admission  to 
the  College  does  not  automatically  admit  the  student  to  the  Teacher 
Education  Program.  Formal  application  for  admission  is  normally 
made  while  the  student  is  enrolled  in  Education  200,  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  all  other  professional  courses  in  the  Teacher  Education 
Program.  No  further  Professional  Education  courses  may  be  taken 
until  the  application  is  approved.  To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the 

Teacher  Education  Program  the  student  must: 

a.  Demonstrate  English  competence  by  presenting  an  average  grade 
of  2.5  or  better  in  English  Composition  and  a  recommendation  from 
the  Department  of  English,  or  by  satisfactorily  passing  an  English 
competency  examination.  Persons  who  are  selected  for  advanced 
placement  in  English  are  considered  as  possessing  English  Com- 
position competency. 

b.  Demonstrate  speech  competence.  Satisfaction  of  the  general  educa- 
tion requirement  of  Speech  101  and  a  recommendation  from  the 
Speech  Department  will  be  accepted  as  demonstration  of  competence. 
However,  students  who  manifest  speech  problems  detrimental  to 
teaching  success  may  be  referred  for  remedial  work. 

c.  Demonstrate  handwriting  skills.  Students  who  manifest  handwriting 
problems  detrimental  to  teaching  success  may  be  referred  to  remedial 
work. 

d.  Pass  Education  200  with  a  satisfactory  grade  and  a  recommendation 
from  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
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e.  Present  and  maintain  a  grade  average  of  not  less  than  2.2  (four 
point  scale)  in  all  work  at  this  college.  If  a  student  has  not  achieved 
this  average  when  he  applies,  his  application  will  be  deferred.  If 
after  being  admitted  to  the  program,  the  student's  grades  fall  below 
the  minimum  2.2  cumulative  average,  he  is  automatically  placed  on 
probation  from  the  Teacher  Education  Program  and  may  not  take 
additional  professional  courses  until  the  average  is  restored. 

f.  Present  three  letters  of  recommendation  from  faculty  members  who 
have  been  in  a  position  to  judge  scholarship,  attitude,  personality, 
and  promise  for  future  success  in  the  field  of  teaching. 

g.  Complete  45  hours  of  General  Education  prior  to  the  time  of  en- 
rollment in  Education  200  and  making  application  for  admission  to 
the  Teacher  Education  Program. 

Admission  to  Student  Teaching 

All  students  expecting  to  become  teachers  are  required  to  make 
formal  application  during  their  junior  and  senior  years,  to  the  Director 
of  Teacher  Education,  for  admission  to  student  teaching.  Applications 
must  be  made  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  preceding  quarter 
before  the  quarter  in  which  student  teaching  is  to  be  done. 

Conditions  for  admission  to  this  final  phase  of  professional  training 
are:  (1)  previous  admission  to  Teacher  Education,  (2)  continue  to 
maintain  an  overall  grade  average  of  2.20  in  all  subjects  attempted  or 
completed,  (3)  complete  a  minimum  of  half  the  total  hour  requirement 
in  the  major  and/or  minor  field  in  which  student  teaching  is  to  be 
done,  (4)  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.50  in  each  major 
area  in  which  student  teaching  is  to  be  done,  (5)  complete  the  basic 
methods  course  or  courses  in  the  area  or  areas  of  specialization  in 
which  the  student  teaching  is  to  be  done,  (6)  secure  recommendation 
of  the  Head  of  the  subject  matter  department  or  departments  in  which 
the  student  teaching  is  to  be  done,  (7)  be  in  good  standing  with  the 
college,  and  (8)  secure  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. 

It  is  understood  that  all  of  these  conditions  must  be  met  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  student  teaching. 

The  admissions  regulations  are  administered  by  the  Director  of 
Teacher  Education.  The  Teacher  Education  Committee,  representing 
the  Education  Department,  the  student  body,  and  several  major  area 
departments,  advises  on  policies,  and  acts  as  a  review  board  for  peti- 
tions in  marginal  cases. 
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B.S.  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

General  Education  (see  page  33)  72  Hours 

Foreign  Language  or  18  hours  in  lieu  of  Language.  These  9-18  Hours 

courses  must  be  in  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  or  communi- 
cation skills. 

Major:    Courses  required  of  all   majors   include   Education  36  Hours 

200,  201,  217,  301,  313-14,  or  315,  404  and  416 
Minor:  Any  field  other  than  Psychology  24  Hours 

General  Electives  41  Hours 

TOTAL  192  Hours 


Departmental  Minor.  A  total  of  24  hours  is  required.  Courses  re- 
quired of  all  minors  include  200,  201,  217,  301,  313-14  or  315,  and 
404.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  416  or  417  (12  hours)  is  required 
for  a  teacher  education  endorsement. 


EDUCATION 

200.  Introduction  to  Education.  A  survey  of  educational  development 
in  its  many  aspects.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  education.  4 
hours.  Fall,  Winter. 

217.  Early  Child  Growth.  See  Psychology  217. 

218.  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development.  See  Psychology  218. 

300.  September  Practicum  (1-3  hours).  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  de- 
partment secured  during  Spring  quarter.  A  one,  two,  three  week  ob- 
servation and  micro-teaching  in  the  public  schools;  reading,  experiences, 
to  enable  the  student  to  make  a  responsible  decision  about  his  future  in 
teaching.  Can  be  taken  no  later  than  September  of  Junior  year. 

301.  Educational  Psychology.  See  Psychology  301. 

304.  Classroom  Management  and  Supervision.  This  course  is  intended 
for  elementary  teachers  and  principals  and  includes  study  of  standard 
tests,  daily  schedules,  reports,  and  recitation,  and  discipline.  3  hours. 
Winter  (even  years). 

305.  Socio-Cultural  Foundations  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  social 
foundations  of  education  with  attention  given  to  the  interrelation  of  the 
school  with  other  social  agencies.  3  hours.  Spring. 

310.  Principles  of  Elementary  Education.  Presents  the  aims,  objectives, 
and  functions  of  the  elementary  school.  A  study  of  the  curriculum  and 
principles  of  teaching.  3  hours.  Spring  (odd  years). 

311.  Survey  of  Exceptional  Children.  See  Psychology  311. 
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312.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Language  Arts.  A  course 
for  improving  the  teaching  of  language  skills  in  the  elementary  school. 
Empasis  is  placed  on  listening  and  speaking,  handwriting,  spelling, 
grammar  (usage,  punctuation  and  written  composition),  children's  litera- 
ture, and  the  evaluation  of  the  total  language  arts  program.  3  hours. 
Spring. 

313.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  Elementary 
School.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  objectives  and  problems  in  the  teaching 
of  elementary  social  studies,  embracing  the  collection  and  organization 
of  materials  of  instruction,  the  comparison  of  methods  of  instruction 
with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  unit  method  of  teaching,  the  obser- 
vation of  the  teaching  of  the  subject  studied  and  the  testing  of  the  results 
of  instruction.  3  hours.  Fall  and  Summer  quarters. 

314.  Materials  and  Methods  of  the  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Elementary 
Schools.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  objectives  and  problems  in  the  teach- 
ing of  elementary  reading,  embracing  the  collection  and  organization  of 
materials  of  instruction,  the  comparison  of  methods  of  instruction,  and 
the  testing  of  the  results  of  instruction.  3  hours.  Fall,  and  Winter 
quarters. 

315.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Secondary  Education.  Includes  study 
of  appropriate  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  for  teaching  in 
secondary  schools.  The  building  of  teaching  units  is  stressed.  3  hours. 
Fall  and  Summer  quarters. 

316.  Children's  Literature  for  Early  Grades.  A  survey  of  children's 
literature  in  preparation  for  primary  grade  school  teaching  and 
children's  librarianship.  3  hours.  Winter. 

317.  Children's  Literature  for  Middle  Grades.  A  survey  of  children's 
literature  in  preparation  for  middle  elementary  grade  school  teaching 
and  children's  librarianship.  3  hours.  Spring. 

319.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Educational  Media.  (3)  Skills  and  tech- 
niques involved  in  planning  educational  media  materials  as  aids  in 
teaching.  Types  of  audio-visual  aids,  educational  procedures,  operation 
of  audio-visual  equipment.  Summer,  (odd  years). 

404.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education.  This  course  aims  to  provide 
the  student  with  a  knowledge  of  educational  institutions,  technique,  and 
philosophy  of  education,  and  to  orient  him  in  present  day  educational 
problems.  3  hours.  Fall  and  Summer  quarters. 
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406.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  principles  of  measure- 
ment; the  construction  of  tests  for  classroom  use;  the  use  of  standard- 
ized objective  tests  in  the  solution  of  school  problems.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  301.  3  hours.  Winter,  (even  years). 

407.  The  Disadvantaged  Student:  Sociological  effects  of  cultural  dep- 
rivation on  youth  and  children.  Effects  of  cultural  deprivation  on  the 
development  of  personality  and  intelligence  in  children  and  youth. 
Educational  implications  of  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  classification  (3  hours).  Fall,  (odd  years). 

410-11-12.  Readings  in  Education.  A  course  involving  study  of  out- 
standing writings  in  education.  1  hour  each  quarter. 

416.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in  Elementary  School.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  who  are  planning  to  teach  in  public  elementary 
schools.  Consists  of  discussions,  reading,  guidance,  observation,  les- 
son planning,  and  practice  teaching.  Prerequisite:  acceptable  credit 
for  or  enrollment  in  specific  methods  courses.  12  hours.  Fall,  Winter, 
and  Spring  quarters. 

417.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  who  are  planning  to  teach  in  public  secondary 
schools.  Consists  of  discussions,  reading,  guidance,  observation,  lesson 
planning,  and  practice  teaching.  Prerequisite:  acceptable  credit  for  or 
enrollment  in  specific  methods  courses.  12  hours.  Fall,  Winter,  and 
Spring  quarters. 

439.  Early  Childhood  Education.  A  study  of  preschool  and  the  early 
years  of  schooling,  emphasizing  curriculum,  methods,  and  materials. 
Visits  to  kindergartens  and  preschool  child  centers  is  a  required  part 
of  the  course.  Fall,  (odd  years). 

450.  Independent  Projects  in  Education  (1-3).  Prerequisites:  Permis- 
sion of  department;  prior  to  admission  a  brief  description  of  project 
or  research  proposal  must  be  presented.  Special  supervised  individual 
projects. 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

100.  Developmental  reading  (2).  A  course  designed  to  increase  the 
student's  reading  skills  and  study  skills.  Does  not  apply  to  Education 
major  or  minor.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring.  Grade  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis  only. 

400.  Senior  Educational  Seminar  (1  hour).  Prerequisite:  Senior  classi- 
fication in  elementary  education.  An  independent  study  designed  to 
enable  the  student  to  integrate  the  several  areas  of  learning  into  a 
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rational  understanding  of  a  particular  problem  inherent  in  the  elemen- 
tary classroom. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Education  and  Psychology  offers  a  minor  in 
psychology  consisting  of  courses  numbering  200  and  above.  Psych. 

201,  202,  and  Soc.  201  are  required. 

201.  General  Psychology.  Aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  psy- 
chological causes  for  his  behavior;  treats  such  topics  as  inheritance, 
intelligence,  emotions,  maturation,  personality,  and  viewpoints  in  psy- 
chology. Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  psychology.  4  hours.  Fall, 
Winter,  Spring  and  Summer. 

202.  General  Psychology.  A  continuation  of  Psy.  201.  4  hours.  Winter 
and  Spring. 

217.  Early  Child  Growth.  Study  of  the  physical,  emotional,  moral,  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  child  from  birth  through  age  12,  to- 
gether with  a  consideration  of  the  educational  techniques  for  their  guid- 
ance. 4  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

218.  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development.  Study  of  the  physical,  emo- 
tional, moral,  and  intellectual  development  of  the  adolescent,  together 
with  a  consideration  of  the  educational  techniques  for  their  guidance. 
4  hours.  For  secondary  majors.  Winter. 

301.  Educational  Psychology.  Studies  the  application  of  psychological 
principles  to  school  work.  3  hours.  Fall,  Spring  and  Summer. 

311.  Survey  of  Exceptional  Children.  A  study  of  the  special  psychologi- 
cal principal  which  function  in  the  social  behavior  of  the  individual  and 
the  group,  with  special  reference  to  group  influences  on  thought  and 
behavior.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201  (3  hours).  Fall  (odd  years). 

312.  Social  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  psychological  principles 
which  function  in  the  social  behavior  of  the  individual  and  the  group, 
with  special  reference  to  group  influences  on  thought  and  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  201.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter.  (Even  years). 

314.  Mental  Hygiene.  A  course  designed  to  help  parents,  teachers, 
ministers,  and  workers  in  the  field  of  human  problems.  A  brief  study 
of  certain  types  of  mental  illness  is  made,  emphasis  being  placed  on 
the  principles  of  preventive  hygiene.  2  hours.  Spring  quarter.  (Odd 
years). 

407.  Principles  of  Counseling.  Theories  and  techniques  of  educational, 
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vocational,  and  personal  counseling.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter,  (Even 
years). 

415.  Abnormal  Psychology.  A  brief  survey  of  the  causes,  forms  and 
methods  of  treating  behavior  abnormalities.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter, 
(Even  years). 

FINE  ARTS  (MUSIC,  ART) 

Mr.  Patterson,  Acting  Head;  Mrs.  Baerg;  Mrs.  Janaway;  Miss  McClain; 

Mr.  Mund 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  offers  courses  in  music  and  art.  Stu- 
dents desiring  to  make  music  their  life's  work  may  choose  a  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  degree  which  indicates  professional  competence  in 
their  respective  field.  Majors  are  offered  in  Music  Education,  Church 
Music  and  Applied  Music. 

Students  who  are  not  music  majors  may  elect  courses  in  music,  per- 
form in  ensembles  and  or  study  music  privately  in  order  to  broaden 
and  enrich  their  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts.  These  students  are  en- 
couraged to  take  advantage  of  private  and  class  instruction  in  the  various 
applied  fields.  In  addition,  performing  organizations  are  open  to  all  on 
an  audition  basis,  and  one  group  is  open  to  all  without  audition. 

At  present  only  limited  offerings  in  art  are  available. 

B.S.  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
General  Education  (see  page  33)  72  Hours 

Foreign  Language  or  an  equivalent  specialization  are  in  vocal  9-18  Hours 

or  instrumental  music  education 

Major:    Music  101-2-3,  201-2-3,  371-2-3,  351-2-3,     plus     12         63-69  Hours 
hours  applied,  4  years  ensemble,  2  years  class  applied 
(or  equivalent).  Senior  recital  (Several  exemptions 
and  substitutions  are  possible.) 

Minor:  Education  36  Hours 

Electives:  (vary  depending  on  specialization  area  and  areas  9  Hours 

exempted) 


TOTAL  192  Hours 

A.B.  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC* 
General  Education  (see  page  33)  72  Hours 

Foreign  Language  9-18  Hours 

Major:     Music  101-2-3,  201-2-3,  371-2-3,  351-2-3,    361-2-3,  69  Hours 

411,  plus  12  hours  applied,  4  years  ensemble,  2  years 
class  applied  (or  equivalent);  senior  recital.  (Several 
substitutions  and  exemptions  are  possible.) 
Minor:  Selected  from  any  field.  24  Hours 

Electives  (vary  depending  on  exempted  areas)  18  Hours 


TOTAL  192  Hours 


*  Several  other  types  of  A.  B.  degrees  in  music  are  possible,  in  various  applied  fields.  These 
are  worked  out  individually  with  the  head  of  the  department,  but  in  general  follow  the  outline 
given  above. 
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The  minor  consists  of  a  40-hour  program  designed  by  the  student 
and  head  of  the  department.  General  requirements  are  in  the  areas 
of  theory,  history  and  appreciation,  conducting,  and  individual  and 
ensemble  performance. 

A.  SPECIAL  COURSES  OPEN  TO  ALL  STUDENTS 

100.  Music  Fundamentals.*  An  introductory  theory  course  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  staff,  keyboard,  scales, 
intervals  and  chords.  Elementary  conducting  is  also  included.  3  hours. 
Winter  quarter. 

200.  Introduction  to  Music  Appreciation.*  A  course  designed  to  build 
a  basic  understanding  and  appreciation  of  music,  with  emphasis  on 
the  elements  of  music.  3  hours,  each  quarter. 

210.  Elementary  Conducting.  A  study  of  church  music  with  emphasis 
on  selection  and  conducting.  Required  of  majors  and  minors  and  open 
to  all  students.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

C121.  Choral  Union  (see  under  Ensemble) 

B.  THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION 

101-2-3.  Theory  I.  A  course  in  harmony,  sight-singing,  diction,  ear- 
training,  treatment  of  inversions,  triads,  non-harmonic  tones,  chord 
classification,  modulation,  and  the  elements  of  rhythm.  Also  included 
are  part-writing  and  analysis.  3  hours.  Each  quarter. 

201-2-3.  Theory  II.  This  sequence  continues  101-2-3,  with  addition 
of  altered  chords,  chromaticism,  and  contrapuntal  writing.  3  hours. 
Each  quarter. 

371-2-3.  Advanced  Conducting;  Analysis;  Orchestration.  This  is  an 
advanced  practicum  in  analyzing,  arranging,  and  conducting  music  for 
both  instrumental  and  vocal  media.  3  hours.  Each  quarter. 

C.  HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION 

351-2-3.  Music  History  and  Appreciation.  This  course,  open  to  all 
students,  treats  the  histroy  of  music  chronologically,  from  ancient 
Greek  music  to  the  present.  The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the 

*  For  elementary  education  majors  a  special  sequence  made  up  of  200 — Music  Appreciation  for 
Elementary  Teachers,  100 — Music  Fundamentals  for  Elementary  Teachers,  and  386 — Music 
Methods  in  Elementary  Grades  is  taught  yearly.  This  sequence  fulfills  the  music  requirement 
for  elementary  teachers. 
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student  with  periods  and  styles  of  music,  and  the  composers  who  lived 
and  worked  in  them.  Prerequisite:  instructor's  consent.  3  hours.  Each 
quarter. 

D  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

320-1-2.  Technics  I.  The  correct  embouchure  and  fingering  are  taught 
for  the  single  reeds  and  flute.  Designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach 
these  instruments  in  a  classroom  situation.  2  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

323-4-5.  Technics  II.  The  correct  embouchure  and  fingering  are  taught 
for  the  trumpet,  French  horn,  trombone,  baritone,  and  tuba.  2  hours. 
Winter  quarter. 

326-7-8.  Technics  III.  The  correct  embouchure  and  fingerings  are 
taught  for  the  double  reeds  (oboe  and  bassoon),  and  percussion  instru- 
ments are  studied.  2  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

386.  Music  Methods  in  Elementary  Grades.*  This  is  a  study  of  materi- 
als and  methods  used  in  teaching  music  in  the  elementary  school,  de- 
signed for  the  non-music  major.  Prerequisite:  100  and  200.  3  hours. 
Spring  quarter. 

486.  Materials  and  Special  Methods  in  Elementary  School.  Same  as 
above,  except  designed  for  the  music  major  and  thus  more  specialized. 
4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

487.  Materials  and  Special  Methods  in  Secondary  School.  This  is  a 
study  of  materials  and  methods  used  in  teaching  music  in  the  secondary 
schools,  with  special  attention  paid  to  the  part  performance  plays.  4 
hours.  Spring  quarter. 

488.  Special  Methods:  Supervision  and  Administration  of  the  Music 
Program.  This  course  covers  overall  supervision  of  the  music  program 
kindergarten  through  senior  high  school;  public  relations  responsibilities; 
inventories;  long-range  planning;  budgeting  and  purchasing.  4  hours. 
Fall  quarter. 

E.  CHURCH  MUSIC 

361.  Introduction  to  Church  Music.  The  history,  theory,  and  practice 
of  church  music  are  considered.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  detailed  study 
of  the  various  forms  of  worship  services.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

362.  Hymnology.  A  special  study  is  made  of  hymns,  their  history, 
and  classification.  Hymn  types  are  related  to  both  worship  services 
and  music  eras.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

*  See  footnote  on  preceding  page 
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363.  Church  Music  Organization  and  Administration.  Deals  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  planning  and  operating  a  well-balanced  music  pro- 
gram. 3  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

411.  Field  Work.  The  student  is  given  opportunity  to  practice  in  a 
church  situation  with  the  benefit  of  supervision.  1-2  hours.  Each  quarter. 

F.  PERFORMANCE 

Class  Instruction.  104-5-6p;  204-5-6p;  104-5-6v;  204-5-6v.  Class 
piano  and  voice  provide  small  group  instruction,  6-12  students,  for 
those  with  little  or  no  background  in  performance.  1  hour.  Each  quarter. 

Individual  Instruction.*  Private  instruction  is  available  for  all  instru- 
ments. It  provides  progress  in  performance  skills  at  the  student's  op- 
timal rate  of  speed.  Private  instruction  may  be  given  to  any  student 
with  the  instructor's  consent.  1-2  hours.  Each  quarter. 

P131-2-3;  231-2-3;  331ab-2ab-3ab;  431ab-2ab-3ab.  Piano. 

0131-2-3;  231-2-3;  331ab-2ab-3ab;  431ab-2ab-3ab.  Organ. 

V131-2-3;  231-2-3;  331ab-2ab-3ab;  431ab-2ab-3ab.  Voice. 

S131-2-b;  231-2-3;  331ab-2ab-3ab;  431ab-2ab-3ab.  Strings. 

B131-2-3;  231-2-3;  331ab-2ab-3ab;  431ab-2ab-3ab.  Brass 

W131-2-b;  231-2-3;  331ab-2ab-3ab;  431ab-2ab-3ab.  Woodwinds. 

Ensemble.  Membership  in  all  ensembles  is  open  to  all  full-time  stu- 
dents by  audition.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  credit  in  ensemble  may  be 
counted  toward  graduation.  For  majors  and  up  to  9  hours  for  non 
music  majors. 

A  121.  Choralaires.  1  hour,  each  quarter. 

B  121.  Wind  Ensemble.  1  hour,  each  quarter. 

C  121a.  Trevecca  Choral.  1  hour,  each  quarter. 

C  121b.  Choral  Union  (No  audition).  This  group  is  made  up  of 
Choralaires  plus  all  others  who  wish  to  enroll.  A  major  choral  work  is 
performed.  1  hour. 

G.  ART 

201.  Public  School  Art.  A  laboratory  course  for  elementary  teachers, 
including  experience  with  various  types  of  art  materials  suitable  for 
use  with  children.  Both  2-dimensional  and  3-dimensional  activities  are 
emphasized,  as  well  as  basic  principles  in  creative  art  expression.  3 
hours.  Fall  or  Spring  or  Summer  quarters,  alternate  years. 

*  All  majors  and  minors  must  have  faculty  approval  as  to  competency  on  their  major  applied  field 
before  completing  thir  program. 
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202.  Art  Appreciation.  A  general  survey  course  in  art  appreciation. 
3  hours.  Each  quarter. 

110.  Painting.  A  first  course  in  painting.  2  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Green,  Head;  Mr.  Boner,  Dr.  Donoho,  Dr.  Slonecker 

The  department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  has  as  its  objec- 
tive meeting  the  physical  and  social  needs  of  its  students  through  a  pro- 
gram which  includes  intramural  sports,  activity  courses,  professional 
health  and  physical  education  courses.  In  addition  to  the  service  activity 
courses  required  of  all  students,  a  variety  of  professional  education 
courses  is  provided  which  meets  certification  requirements  for  a  teaching 
minor.  It  is  considered  advisable  for  students  to  select  some  teaching 
major  (this  may  be  elementary  education)  and  back  this  up  with  a  minor 
in  physical  education.  These  courses  also  prepare  students  for  work  in 
community,  camp,  and  church  recreational  programs.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  department  to  provide  a  program  that  will  promote  physical  fitness 
and  a  desirable  attitude  toward  health  and  wholesome  recreation  under 
professional  leadership. 

Departmental  Minor.  A  total  of  23  hours  of  professional  courses  and 
5  hours  of  activity  courses  is  required.  Up  to  3  hours  of  varsity  sports 
can  substitute  for  3  hours  of  activity  courses  at  the  rate  of  1  hour  for 
each  different  varsity  sport.  In  addition  the  8  hours  in  personal,  com- 
munity and  school  health  are  necessary  to  meet  local  certification  re- 
quirements. 

A.  ACTIVITY  COURSES 

101  A.  Conditioning  Class.  (Men)  A  course  designed  to  teach  the  student 
how  to  exercise,  develop  and  properly  train  his  body  for  efficient  daily 
physical  exertion.  Vz  hour. 

10 IB.  Conditioning  Class.  (Women)  A  course  designed  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent in  proper  exercise,  development  and  training  of  the  body  to  enable 
efficient  daily  physical  exertion.  Vi  hour,  each  quarter. 

102A.  Beginning  Swimming.  (Men)  A  course  for  nonswimmers  and/or 
weak  swimmers  which  is  designed  to  give  the  student  competence  in 
basic  swimming  strokes.  Vt.  hour. 

102B.  Beginning  Swimming.  (Women)  Same  as  above. 

103.  Beginning  Tennis.  (Men  and  Women)  A  course  which  will  give 
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the  beginner  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  history,  strategy  and  fundamental 
skills  of  tennis.  V2  hour. 

104.  Beginning  Golf.  (Men  and  Women)  The  study  of  the  basic  skills 
of  proper  golf  technique:  grip,  swing,  stance,  and  the  use  of  various 
clubs.  ¥1  hour. 

105.  Archery.  (Men  and  Women)  A  course  which  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  have  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  skills  of  archery  and 
the  use  and  care  of  proper  equipment.  ¥2  hour. 

106.  Advanced  Tennis.  (Men  and  Women)  A  more  thorough  study  of 
the  strategy  of  the  game  of  tennis  and  doubles  play.  ¥2  hour. 

107.  Handball.  (Men  and  Women)  A  course  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  skills,  rules,  techniques  and  history  of 
handball.  ¥2  hour. 

108.  Badminton.  (Men  and  Women)  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
beginner  an  understanding  of  the  basic  strokes,  rules  and  strategy  of 
badminton  as  well  as  a  brief  history  of  the  game.  ¥1  hour. 

109.  Beginning  Gymnastics.  (Men  and  Women)  This  course  will  in- 
clude the  teaching  of  fundamental  skills  on  the  parallel  bars,  balance 
beam,  trampoline  and  tumbling.  ¥2  hour. 

110.  Volleyball.  (Men  and  Women)  A  study  of  the  basic  skills,  rules 
and  history  of  the  game  of  volleyball.  ¥2  hour. 

111.  Beginning  Bowling.  (Men  and  Women)  Instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental skills  and  a  basic  understanding  of  the  history,  rules,  and  scoring 
of  the  game.  ¥2  hour. 

112 A.  Basketball.  (Men)  Instruction  in  the  fundamental  skills  and  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  history  and  rules  of  the  game.  ¥2  hour. 

112B.  Basketball.  (Women)  Same.  ¥2  hour. 

114.  Field  Hockey.  (Men  and  Women)  A  course  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  history,  rules,  and  techniques 
of  the  sport.  ¥2  hour. 

115.  Adaptive  Physical  Education. 

B.  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

200.  Introduction  to  Health  and  Physical  Education.  An  introduction 
to  the  historical,  philosophical,  physiological,  psychological,  and  socio- 
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logical  areas  of  physical  education.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  qualifica- 
tions and  opportunities  in  the  area  of  physical  education.  4  hours. 

222.  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  A  course  to  help  teach- 
ers develop  safety  skills,  program  planning,  evaluation  and  teaching  of 
various  games  and  rhythmic  activities  at  the  elementary  level.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  fundamental  skills  associated  with  various  age  groups.  3 
hours.  Winter  quarter. 

223.  Lead-Up  Games  and  Basic  Skill  Techniques  for  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  Elementary  Schools.  A  continuation  of  223,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  activities  suitable  for  elementary  grades.  3  hours.  Spring 
quarter. 

225.  Methods  of  Officiating  Sports  and  Promoting  Intramurals.  A 

course  designed  to  instruct  students  in  the  proper  methods  of  organizing, 
officiating,  and  creating  interest  in  intramural  sports,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  student  participation  in  conducting  and  officiating  such 
activities.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

240.  Adaptive  and  Development  Physical  Education.  3  hours,  Winter 
quarter. 

250.  First  Aid  and  Safety.  Instruction  in  the  proper  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  first  aid  and  accident  prevention.  Training  is  given  which  will 
enable  the  student  to  know  what  to  do  and  not  to  do  for  the  injured  or 
ill  until  medical  aid  can  be  obtained.  Theory  and  practice  are  that  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

300.  Techniques  of  Coaching  Basketball  and  Baseball.  Instruction  in 
team  organization,  team  offense  and  defense  development,  and  the 
teaching  of  basic  skills.  The  duties  of  coaching  and  coaching  philosophy 
are  emphasized.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

320.  Anatomy.  A  scientific  study  of  the  structure  of  the  human  orga- 
nism. The  discovery  and  systematic  statement  of  facts  about  the  various 
organs  and  organ  systems  which  make  up  the  machinery  of  the  living 
organism.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

330.  Test  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education.  4  hours.  Fall 
quarter. 

410.  Kinesiology.  The  mechanics  of  movement  and  balance  of  the  hu- 
man body  as  they  are  related  to  physical  education  activities  and  skill 
performance.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  areas  of  anatomy  of  the 
structures  of  bone,  muscle,  nerve  and  physioloy  for  action  of  muscle 
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and  nerve.  Instruction  in  anatomical  analysis  of  body  movement.  3 
hours.  Spring  quarter. 

C.  HEALTH 

204.  Personal  Health.  A  practical  study  of  personal  health  dealing  with 
essential  present  knowledge  in  the  subject,  together  with  sufficient  study 
in  anatomy  and  physiology  to  support  the  teachings  of  health.  3  hours. 
Fall  quarter. 

205.  Community  Health.  A  study  of  the  measures  contributing  to  com- 
munity health  such  as  disease  prevention  and  control,  safe  water  sup- 
plies, and  waste  disposal.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

210.  Public  School  Health  Problems.  A  course  designed  to  identify 
various  problems  of  safety  and  children's  diseases  and  to  instruct  in 
methods  of  coping  with  them.  2  hours.  Fall  or  Spring  quarters. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Mr.  LeJeune,  Head;  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Phillips,  Dr.  Strickland 

History  has  always  been  one  of  the  important  areas  of  study  at 
Trevecca  Nazarene  College.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  department  to  pro- 
mote an  understanding  of  the  modern  world  through  the  historical 
method.  Students  desiring  to  enter  teaching,  government  service,  and 
law  may  select  history  as  a  major  field.  In  addition,  minors  in  history 
may  be  selected  to  back  up  work  in  every  area  of  study. 


A.B.  IN  HISTORY 

General  Education  (see  page  33)  72  Hours 

Foreign  Language  9-18  Hours 

Major:    History  101-2-3;  History  201-2-3;  and  electives  from  36  Hours 

upper  division  courses  in  History  and  Political  Science 
totaling  27  hours.  (Note:  History  101-2-3  counts  as 
part  of  General  Education  requirement.) 
Minor:  Selected  from  any  field.  24  Hours 

Electives  41-50  Hours 

TOTAL  192  Hours 


Departmental  Minor:  A  minor  in  history  consists  of  24  hours  of  his- 
tory numbering  above  200;  or  six  hours  may  be  selected  from  other 
social  studies. 


A.  HISTORY 

101-2-3.  Introduction  to  World  Civilization.  A  survey  of  the  social, 
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intellectual,  religious,  and  aesthetic  development  of  the  major  cultures 
in  man's  history.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  history  courses 
for  majors  or  minors  in  history.  3  hours.  Each  quarter. 

201-2-3.  American  History.  A  general  survey  of  colonial  and  United 
States  history  from  the  discovery  to  the  present  time,  treating  political, 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  factors  which  have  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  3  hours.  Each  quarter. 

301-2.  History  of  England.  A  study  of  the  British  Isles  from  their 
earliest  history  to  the  present  time,  emphasizing  especially  the  growth 
of  the  British  democracy  and  the  development  and  expansion  of  the 
British  Empire.  4  hours.  Fall  and  Winter  quarters,  alternate  years. 

308.  Ancient  History.  A  detailed  study  of  social,  economic,  intellectual, 
and  political  developments  in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  up  to  the 
time  of  the  collapse  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  Prerequisite:  His- 
tory 101-2-3.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

309.  Medieval  History.  A  rather  detailed  investigation  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, intellectual,  and  political  developments  in  Europe  from  the  Fifth 
Century  A.D.  to  the  Reformation.  Some  attention  also  will  be  given 
to  these  developments  with  relation  to  the  Far  East  and  Near  East. 
Prerequisite:  History  101-2-3.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

310.  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Presents  a  basis  for  understanding 
movements  and  events  in  the  later  modern  period.  Prerequisite:  History 
101-2-3.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

324.  Modern  Europe.  A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  17th  and  18th 
century  Europe.  The  course  begins  with  the  Stuart  era  and  goes  through 
the  French  Revolution.  Prerequisite:  History  101-2-3.  4  hours.  Fall 
quarter,  alternate  years. 

325.  Modern  Europe.  A  continuation  of  History  324  covering  the 
Napoleonic  era,  the  period  of  reform  in  Western  Europe  and  extending 
to  World  War  I.  Prerequisite:  History  101-2-3.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter, 
alternate  years. 

340-41.  History  of  Latin  America.  Deals  with  the  topics  of  discovery 
and  colonization,  revolutions,  and  political  developments,  diplomacy, 
and  trade  relations,  and  present  day  problems.  6  hours.  Summer  quarter. 

456.  The  Far  East  Since  1500.  Emphasizes  China  and  Japan  in  the 
period  indicated;  a  survey  of  social,  political,  and  economic  institutions. 
4  hours.  Summer  quarter. 
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401.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Comprises  a  study  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  economic  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

402.  The  South  in  American  History.  Surveys  the  development  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  present  United  States  since  the  time  of  settle- 
ment. Prerequisite:  History  201-2-3.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter,  alter- 
nate years. 

403.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  A  political,  social  and  military 
history  of  the  North  and  South  from  1850  to  1877.  Emphasizes  military 
campaigns,  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  effect  of  Reconstruc- 
tion of  the  nation.  Prerequisite:  History  201-2-3.  3  hours.  Spring 
quarter,  alternate  years. 

405-6.  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  An  intensive  study 
of  modern  America,  including  nineteenth  century  backgrounds,  reform 
movements,  the  Great  Depression,  politics  since  1945,  East-West  con- 
flict, and  contemporary  problems.  Prerequisite:  History  201-2-3.  3 
hours.  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  alternate  years. 

409.  The  American  Colonies.  A  study  of  the  establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  the  New  World,  treating  also  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  developments  which  resulted  in  separation  from  the  mother 
country.  Prerequisite  201-2-3.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

410-11.  Beginnings  of  American  Nationality.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
new  nation  from  the  American  Revolution  to  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
Prerequisite:  History  201-2-3.  3  hours.  Winter  and  Spring  quarters, 
alternate  years. 

421.  Introduction  to  Russian  History  and  Culture.  Examines  the  Rus- 
sian and  Soviet  backgrounds  of  present  day  life  and  relations  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  4  hours.  Summer  quarter. 

425.  Seminar  in  American  History.  A  seminar  designed  for  advanced 
students  which  will  involve  research  and  writing  in  a  selected  area  of 
American  history.  Emphasis  on  use  of  library  and  bibliography;  meth- 
ods of  investigation  and  criticism;  problems  of  interpretation.  Prerequi- 
site: History  201-2-3.  3  hours,  Winter  quarter. 

431-2-3.  Readings  in  History.  A  course  involving  study  of  great  his- 
torical writings,  adapted  to  the  students'  needs  and  interests.  Limited 
to  advanced  students  approved  by  the  Department  Head.  1  hour.  Each 
quarter. 
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435.  Independent  Study  in  History.  Self  study  under  faculty  direction 
in  areas  of  special  interest  to  students  and  NOT  currently  available 
in  class.  1-4  hours.  Must  be  approved  by  Department  Chairman. 

B.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

200.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  A  general  education  course 
which  covers  the  basic  theory,  vocabulary,  and  methods  of  analysis  in 
the  study  of  politics.  4  hours.  Winter  and  Spring  quarters. 

202.  American  Government.  Treats  the  origin  and  development  of 
American  governmental  institutions.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

206.  International  Relations.  Examines  the  basic  factors  of  contempo- 
rary world  politics:  the  state  system,  ideologies,  nationalism,  imperi- 
alism, attempts  to  achieve  world  unit.  3  hours.  Summer  quarter. 

C.  GEOGRAPHY 

204.  Introductory  Geography.  A  beginning  course  in  world  geography 
studying  the  climatic  regions  of  the  world  with  special  reference  to 
human  occupancy.  The  course  gives  special  attention  to  such  topics 
as  space  relations,  the  atmosphere,  the  hydrosphere,  landforms,  soils, 
and  mineral  resources,  native  plant  and  animal  resources,  weather  and 
climate,  and  maps.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

207.  Cultural  Geography.  A  course  presenting  the  distribution  of  cul- 
tural elements  of  the  human  habitat  and  the  principal  ways  man  makes 
use  of  the  physical  setting  in  which  he  lives.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

250.  Geography  of  Latin  America.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
geographic  character  of  Central  and  South  America  including  climate 
patterns,  topographical  features,  resources,  and  cultural  regions.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  regional  approach  along  with  attention 
to  national  and  international  concerns.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate 
years. 

251.  Geography  of  Modern  Africa.  A  regional  study  of  the  entire 
continent  of  Africa.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  two  worlds  in  one 
continent  and  the  six  major  realms  of  Africa.  This  overview  of  Africa's 
lands  and  nations  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  acquaintance  with 
the  basics  of  African  geography  and  an  appreciation  of  the  distinctive- 
ness of  this  unique  continent  and  its  people.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter, 
alternate  years. 

252.  Geography  of  Southwest  Asia.  This  course  deals  with  the  area 
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termed  the  "crossroads"  of  the  world,  the  "Middle  East"  or  the  "Near 
East".  After  consideration  of  the  general  features  of  this  world  area 
including  land,  people,  climate,  rivers,  land  use,  resources,  and  inter- 
national contacts,  there  will  be  a  regional  analysis  of  Turkey,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Iraq,  the  Levant,  Israel,  Iran,  and  Afghanistan.  3  hours.  Winter 
quarter,  alternate  years. 

253.  Eastern  Asia.  A  regional  study  of  the  lands  and  peoples  of  eas- 
tern Asia.  The  scope  of  the  course  will  include  a  survey  of  China,  Japan 
and  Korea,  India  and  Pakistan,  and  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 
3  hours.  Winter  quarter,  Alternate  years. 

254.  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  After  a  geographic  overview  of 
Europe,  the  countries  of  Europe  will  be  studied  in  regional  perspec- 
tive— Northern  Europe,  Western  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Southeastern 
Europe,  Mediterranean  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  3  hours.  Spring 
quarter,  alternate  years. 

321.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  Current  problems  in  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  in  the  United  States.  Topics:  the  conserva- 
tion problem,  soil  resources,  forests  and  forestland,  water  resources, 
minerals,  wildlife  and  scenic  resources,  characteristics  of  a  conserva- 
tional  society.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

331.  Geography  of  Anglo-America.  A  survey  of  contemporary  North 
America  followed  by  the  study  of  the  human-use  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE  AND  SPEECH 

Dr.  Childers,  Head;  Dr.  Cleckner,  Mr.  Finger,  Mr.  Sievers, 
Mrs.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Flannery 

The  Department  of  English-Speech  offers  a  major  in  either  English  or 
English-Speech.  Requirements  for  each  of  these  majors  are  outlined 
below.  The  English  department  acts  as  a  service  department  for  the 
balance  of  the  college  in  offering  introductory  courses  to  develop  the 
student's  competence  in  written  communication  and  to  foster  a  critical 
awareness  of  good  literature.  English  majors  usually  prepare  for  teach- 
ing positions  in  secondary  schools  or,  with  graduate  work,  in  junior  and 
senior  colleges.  All  English  courses  are  open  to  students  majoring  in 
other  departments  and  an  English  minor  is  strongly  urged  for  majors 
in  Business  or  other  professions  where  good  written  communication  is 
essential. 
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Speech  courses  are  also  offered  in  this  department.  Public  speaking 
courses  give  an  opportunity  for  practice  in  various  kinds  of  speeches  and 
present  the  theory  and  criticism  of  the  art  of  oral  communication.  Speech 
courses  provide  excellent  supplementary  preparation  for  various  pro- 
fessions such  as  teaching,  law,  the  ministry,  communications  media,  and 
business  administration. 

A.B.  IN  ENGLISH 

General  Education  (see  page  33) 
Foreign  Language 

Major:  A  minimum  of  8  hours  in  English  literature,  in- 
cluding 361;  a  minimum  of  8  hours  in  American  liter- 
ature; English  404;  and  either  310,  311,  or  405. 

Minor:  Selected  from  any  field. 

Electives 

TOTAL 

A.B.  IN  ENGLISH— SPEECH 

General  Education  (see  page  33) 
Foreign  Language 

Major:    A  minimum  of  15  hours  each  in  the  areas  of  English 

and  Speech 
Minor:  Selected  from  any  field. 
Electives 

TOTAL 

Departmental  Minor.  A  minor  consists  of  27  hours  in  courses  num- 
bering 200  and  above,  including  at  least  4  hours  each  in  American 
Literature  and  English  Literature.  In  addition,  English  minors  must 
have  at  least  4  hours  in  the  area  of  Advanced  English  Language  or 
Composition. 

A.  ENGLISH 

101-2-3.  English  Composition.  101 — a  basic  course  in  writing,  giving 
students  a  review  of  language  fundamentals  and  an  introduction  to  some 
of  the  basic  problems  in  writing  graded  on  a  pass-fail  basis  only  102 — 
a  course  in  reading  and  writing.  Students  read  a  number  of  essays  and 
write  in  reaction  to  what  is  read.  Students  attempt  to  solve  some 
of  the  problems  they  are  introduced  to  in  the  101  course.  Approximately 
7  or  8  essays  are  written  during  the  quarter.  103 — a  course  in  reading 
and  writing  (  a  continuation  of  the  102  emphases).  A  number  of  essays 
are  written.  The  research  paper  is  the  major  project.  3  hours.  The 
freshman  year. 


72  Hours 
18  Hours 
39  Hours 


24  Hours 
38  Hours 

192  Hours 


72  Hours 
18  Hours 
39  Hours 

24  Hours 
38  Hours 

192  Hours 
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170.  Intermediate  English  Grammar  and  Usage.  A  course  specially 
designed  for  students  whose  score  on  the  Junior  English  test  indicates 
need  of  further  study  in  this  area.  3  hours.  Winter  and  Spring  quarters. 

206.  Advanced  English  Usage.  A  thorough  study  of  the  varieties  of 
English  usage,  covering  such  terms  as  correctness  and  appropriateness. 

Designed  for  prospective  teachers.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

230.  Interpretation  of  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  the  various  literary 
forms,  emphasizing  structure,  language,  and  content.  Illustrative  literary 
works  are  read.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

250.  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  An  introduction  to  the  great 
non-English  literary  masterpieces.  A  select  number  of  the  best  works 
from  ancient  classics  to  modern  works  is  included.  4  hours,  each  quarter. 

310.  Advanced  Writing.  A  junior  level  course  stressing  both  creative 
and  non-creative  writing  designed  for  the  student  with  a  good  back- 
ground in  English  composition.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

311.  Advanced  Grammar.  An  intensive  study  of  the  essentials  of  mod- 
ern English  grammar,  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  in  the  understanding 
and  teaching  of  English  grammar.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter  and  alternate 
summers. 

321-2.  English  Literature.  A  survey  of  English  literature,  with  accom- 
panying readings  and  reports.  4  hours.  Winter  and  Spring  quarters. 

324.  American  Literature.  A  survey  reading  course  covering  the  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  time.  4 
hours.  Fall  quarter. 

325.  Contemporary  American  Literature.  A  survey  of  the  most  signif- 
icant poetry,  drama,  and  prose  fiction  written  in  the  United  States  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

330.  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Movement.  An  examination  of  the 
influences  ushering  in  the  Romantic  Movement  and  extensive  reading 
in  the  works  of  both  prose  and  verse  writers  of  the  period.  4  hours. 
Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

331.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  major  Victorian  poets,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold.  4  hours.  Winter 
quarter,  alternate  years. 

361.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  the  principal  Shakespearean  plays.  Em- 
phasis placed  on  the  major  tragedies.  Use  is  made  of  recordings  of  sev- 
eral plays.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 
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362.  Milton  and  His  Age.  A  study  of  the  major  seventeenth  century 
writers  with  special  emphasis  on  Milton.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter, 
alternate  years. 

400.  Seminar  in  Afro-American  Literature.  A  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant black  American  poets  and  novelists  with  opportunity  for  research 
and  mature  discussion.  2  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

404.  History  of  English  Language.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
modern  English  from  its  earlier  forms,  showing  its  relation  to  the  other 
languages  of  the  Indo-European  family.  4  hours.  Summer  quarter, 
alternate  years. 

406.  The  Novel.  A  study  of  the  novel,  emphasizing  its  developments, 
structure,  and  types.  Representative  works  by  major  novelists  are  read. 
4  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

408.  American  Renaissance.  A  careful  study  of  the  major  works  of 
Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville.  4  hours.  Spring 
quarter. 

411-12-13.  Honors  Course  in  Writing.  For  selected  students  with  writ- 
ing ability  and  also  open  to  the  editor  of  the  Darda  and  of  Trev-Echoes. 
1  hour.  Each  quarter.  (Maximum  credit  of  3  hours  for  editor  of  any 
one  publication.) 

414-15-16.  Readings  in  English  or  American  Literature.  A  course  of 
directed  reading  in  the  works  of  English  or  American  writers.  1  hour. 
Each  quarter.  Limited  to  students  with  a  background  in  literature. 

451-52.  Independent  Study.  Specialized  research  in  the  areas  of  the  reg- 
ular course  listed  200  and  above.  3  hours.  Each  quarter. 

B.    SPEECH  —  COMMUNICATIONS 

101.  Fundamentals  of  Speech:  Speaker-Audience  Communication.  A 

study  of  communication  and  its  application  to  the  preparation,  presenta- 
tion and  criticism  of  oral  discourse  in  audience  situations.  Special  con- 
sideration of  ethical  conduct  of  speech  in  a  free  society.  3  hours,  each 
quarter. 

102.  Interpersonal  Communication.  A  study  of  communication  theory 
and  its  application  to  interpersonal  relations.  Development  of  knowl- 
edge, insights  and  skills  in  the  processes  of  group  interaction.  3  hours. 
Each  quarter. 

201.  Problem-Solving  Group  Discussion.  Principles  of  participation  and 
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leadership  in  problem-solving  group  discussion.  Attention  is  given  to 
identification  of  group  goals,  participation  in  group  communication,  and 
demonstration  in  group  achievement.  Prerequisite,  Speech  101  or  102. 
4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

204.  Argumentation  and  Persuasion.  Analysis  of  the  theory  and  tech- 
niques of  argumentation.  Opportunity  for  student  performance  in  the 
preparation  and  criticism  of  argument.  Also  includes  a  study  of  the 
theories  and  application  of  persuasion,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
psychological  and  rhetorical  principles  involved.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

210.  Speech  for  Broadcasting.  Class  work  in  radio  announcing  with 
opportunity  for  actual  practice  using  the  broadcast  facilities  of  WNAZ- 
FM.  The  course  emphasizes  work  leading  to  a  3rd  class  radio  telephone 
operator's  license.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

221.  Speech  and  Inter-personal  Relations.  The  study  of  speech  as  inter- 
personal behavior,  with  emphasis  upon  daily  communicative  situations, 
psychological  and  linguistic  barriers  to  human  understanding,  and  dis- 
cussion, demonstration.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

222.  Cases  in  Human  Relations.  Group  discussion  of  selected  cases 
in  human  relations.  Readings  on  theories  of  communication  and  human 
relationships.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

301.  American  Public  Address  to  1900.  A  study  of  oral  discourse  on 
social,  political,  economic  and  religious  issues  in  American  society  to 
1900.  Selected  speeches  and  speakers  are  placed  in  their  cultural  and 
rhetorical  contexts  and  critically  analyzed.  Prerequisite,  Speech  101  or 
102.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

302.  Twentieth  Century  Public  Address.  Same  as  301,  except  since 
1900.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  sound  recordings  of  recent  major 
speeches,  and  attention  is  given  to  current  television  speeches.  Pre- 
requisite, Speech  101  or  102.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

312.  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  classroom  teachers.  It  gives  training  in  the  areas  of  voice 
science  and  phonetics  and  helps  prepare  prospective  teachers  to  recog- 
nize speech  defects  as  well  as  to  aid  students  who  have  them.  4  hours. 
Spring  and  Summer  quarters. 

321.  The  Social  Influence  of  Speech.  A  study  of  speech  communica- 
tion in  the  context  of  mass  behavior,  Includes  development  of  standards 
for  evaluation  of  public  persuasion,  and  consideration  of  theory  and 
research  findings  in  the  areas  of  rumor,  propaganda,  demagoguery, 
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censorship,  language  impact,  and  opinion  change.  Sase  method  discus- 
sions, lectures,  demonstrations,  readings.  Prerequisite,  Speech  101  or 
102  and/or  5  hours  of  principal  courses  in  the  social  sciences.  4  hours. 
Winter  quarter. 

322.  Psychology  of  Human  Relations  in  Organizations.  Examination 
of  concepts  useful  in  analyzing  interpersonal  behavior  in  an  organiza- 
tional setting.  Readings  and  case  analysis  of  situations  involving  prob- 
lems of  communication,  productivity  motivation,  leadership,  authority, 
and  the  introduction  of  change.  Prerequisite,  5  hours  of  sociology  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

414.  Seminar:  Group  Processes.  An  examination  of  the  theories  of 
group  dynamics  with  special  attention  given  to  group  processes,  leader- 
ship theory,  and  communication  in  the  small  group.  Prerequisite,  3 
hours  of  speech  or  consent  of  instructor.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

415.  Seminar:  Interpersonal  Communications.  A  survey  and  analysis 
of  the  behavioral  science  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  human 
communication.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  instructor.  3  hours.  Winter 
quarter. 

416.  Special  Problems  in  Speech.  Individual  guided  study  and  research 
on  special  problems  related  to  communication.  Project  must  be  approved 
by  instructor  before  enrollment.  1-4  hours. 

C.  SPECIAL  COURSES 

121.  The  Use  of  the  Library.  Designed  to  teach  all  college  students  the 
use  of  books  and  libraries.  Includes  instruction  in  locating  materials  by 
the  use  of  the  card  catalog.  Dewey  Decimal  System  of  Classification,  and 
examination  of  the  most  frequently  used  reference  books.  2  hours.  Each 
quarter. 

D.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Foreign  Language  requirement  is  an  important  part  of  an  A.B. 
degree  program.  Students  graduating  with  this  liberal  arts  degree  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  have  at  least  the  understanding,  written  and 
spoken,  of  the  second  year  of  a  college  level  program.  Service  courses 
are  available  in  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Latin.  Greek  is  also 
available  in  the  Department  of  Religion.  A  major  or  minor  is  not  cur- 
rently available  in  a  Foreign  Language. 

101-2-3.  Elementary  French.  A  careful  study  of  the  rules  of  grammar, 
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practice  in  pronunciation,  and  drill  in  speaking  and  writing  French.  3 
hours.  Each  quarter.  (Meets  4  days  a  week.) 

201-2-3.  Intermediate  French.  A  continued  study  of  the  essentials  of 
grammar  with  drill  in  vocabulary  and  conversation;  translation  from 
well-known  French  authors.  Prerequisite,  French  101-2-3.  3  hours. 
Each  quarter.  (Meet  4  days  a  week.) 

104-5-6.  Elementary  Spanish.  Study  of  grammar,  reading,  translation. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  sentence  structure,  understanding  spoken  Spanish, 
and  on  drills  in  reading  and  speaking  the  language.  3  hours.  Meets  4 
days  a  week.  Each  quarter. 

204-5-6.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  104-5-6  or  two 
years  of  high  school  Spanish.  Review  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
and  work  in  vocabulary  building.  Readings  from  Spanish  authors,  more 
advanced  practice  in  translation,  composition,  and  the  spoken  language. 
3  hours.  Each  quarter.  Meets  4  days  a  week. 

107-8-9.  Elementary  German — new  1970-71,  3  hours.  Each  quarter. 
207-8-9.  Intermediate  German — new  1971-72,  3  hours.  Each  quarter. 
GREEK  (N-T)  See  Religion  department  offerings. 


The  Department  of  Mathematics  attempts  to  provide  a  good  founda- 
tion in  mathematic  principles  for  use  in  many  different  fields  of  study. 
Students  desiring  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  sciences  will  find  mathe- 
matics an  essential  part  of  their  program.  The  A.B.  degree  in  mathe- 
matics, with  proper  courses  in  education,  will  also  make  it  possible  for 
a  graduate  to  teach  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  A  minor  in 
mathematics  is  recommended  for  those  majoring  in  the  sciences  and  in 
selected  social  sciences  such  as  Business  Administration  and  the  Be- 
havorial  Sciences. 


MATHEMATICS 


Mr.  Taylor,  Head;  Dr.  Smith 


A.B.  IN  MATHEMATICS 


General  Education  (see  page  33) 
Foreign  Language  (Second  Year) 

Major:    Math.  201-2-3-4-5,  402  plus  electives  above  200 

Minor:  Selected  from  any  field. 

Electives 


72  Hours 
9  Hours 
36  Hours 
24  Hours 
51  Hours 


TOTAL 


192  Hours 
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Departmental  Minor.  A  minor  consists  of  24  hours,  including  Math. 
201-2-3,  plus  electives  from  courses  numbered  200  and  above. 

A.  REGULAR  COURSES 

105.  College  Algebra.  A  rapid  review  of  the  fundamentals,  followed 
by  intensive  work  in  determinants,  binomial  theorem,  and  theory  of 
exponents.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

106.  Trigonometry.  A  careful  study  of  trigonometrical  functions,  for- 
mulas, and  equations.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

201-2-3.  Unified  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Cartesian  Coordi- 
nates, equations  of  curves,  conies,  and  polar  coordinates:  differentiation 
of  functions  with  algebraic,  geometric,  and  mechanics  applications;  inte- 
gration of  functions,  integration  by  changes  of  variable,  and  reduction 
formulas.  4  hours.  Each  quarter. 

204-5.  Intermediate  Calculus.  Infinite  series,  expansion  of  functions, 
multiple  integrals,  and  introduction  to  differential  equations.  Prerequi- 
sites 201-2-3.  4  hours.  Fall  and  Winter  quarters. 

206.  Linear  Algebra.  Linear  equations,  vector  operations,  matrices  de- 
terminants, and  linear  transformations.  Prerequisites:  College  Algebra 
and  Trigonometry  or  equivalent  training  in  high  school.  4  hours.  Spring 
quarter. 

301.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Probability.  Probability  in  finite  sample 
spaces,  random  variables,  probability  distributions,  binomial  distribu- 
tions. 4  hours.  Alternate  years.  Fall  quarter. 

302.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Statistics.  Analysis  of  the  basic  principles 
of  statistical  methods  from  properties  of  distributions  to  sampling  and 
statistical  inference.  Prerequisite:  Calculus  203.  4  hours.  Alternate 
years.  Winter  quarter. 

303.  Modern  Algebra.  This  course  includes  sets,  groups,  rings,  and 
fields.  Logical  rigorous  proofs  and  analysis  are  emphasized  more  than 
in  a  college  algebra  course.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

401.  Vector  Analysis:  The  Algebra  and  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus  of  vectors  with  applications  to  geometry  and  mechanics.  Pre- 
requisite: Calculus  203.  4  hours.  Alternate  years.  Winter  quarter. 

402-3.  Differential  Equations.  A  study  of  linear  equations  with  constant 
coefficient  and  equations  of  the  second  order  with  geometrical  and 
physical  applications.  Prerequisite:  Calculus  205.  4  hours.  Spring  and 
Fall  quarters,  alternate  years. 
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B.  SPECIAL  COURSES 


101.  Basic  Mathematics.  This  is  a  course  designed  for  students  with 
math  deficiency  as  determined  by  ACT  score.  It  includes  fractions, 
decimals,  and  elementary  operations  in  algebra.  4  hours.  Each  quarter. 
Graded  on  a  pass-fail  basis  only. 

104.  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  A  course  designed  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  general  education  in  this  area.  It  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  number,  measurements,  function,  and 
proof,  but  is  adapted  to  the  student's  needs  and  abilities.  3  hours.  Each 
quarter. 

304.  Mathematics  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher.  A  course  espe- 
cially designed  to  help  prospective  teachers  become  acquainted  with 
modern  elementary  mathematics.  The  number  systems  studied  include 
the  counting  number,  integers,  rational  numbers  and  the  real  numbers. 
4  hours.  Spring  and  Summer  quarters.  Limited  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

MISSIONS-ANTHROPOLOGY-SOCIOLOGY 

Dr.  Wynkoop,  Head;  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Beals 
In  answer  to  a  growing  and  wholesome  demand  among  young  people 
in  the  Church  for  definite  preparation  for  Christian  service  in  all  areas 
of  contemporary  life,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College  is  providing  an  inten- 
sive program  to  meet  that  need. 

The  new  major  is  designed  for  anyone  wishing  to  become  aware 
of  the  areas  of  human  need  in  today's  world  and  desiring  direction  in 
achieving  a  full  and  satisfying  involvement  in  the  lives  of  people.  This 
means  that  any  Christian  ministry  will  profit  by  the  study  and  that  lay- 
men will  find  a  directive  into  many  ways  of  engaging  effectively  in  vari- 
ous avenues  of  Christian  service. 

Students  wishing  a  major  in  Missions  will  begin  by  completing  the 
lower  division  General  Education  requirements  during  which  time  an 
introductory  course  in  Missionary  Anthropology  will  lay  the  foundation 
for  later  work.  The  major  field  of  45  credit  hours  will  begin  in 
the  upper  division  years.  A  second  major  of  at  least  45  hours  will  be 
selected  by  the  student  from  such  fields  as  Anthropology,  Sociology, 
Religion,  Social  Service,  Education,  Medical  Technology,  Business  or 
Psychology.  Specific  courses  not  offered  presently  on  the  campus  will  be 
taken  from  local  cooperating  schools. 

Emphasis  will  be  given  to  very  practical  matters,  from  courses  in 
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the  fields  of  Inner  City  problems  and  interracial  relations,  through  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  missioner  himself  and  his  maturation 
and  emotional  stability,  to  some  kind  of  directed  fieldwork  at  home 
or  in  some  mission  area  abroad. 

The  teaching  staff  is  qualified  in  specific  fields  of  wide  interest  bring- 
ing together  competence  in  many  related  areas  and  enlarged  perspec- 
tive to  the  student.  Each  year  it  is  expected  that  at  least  one  furloughing 
missionary  with  proper  personal  and  academic  qualifications  will  be  on 
campus  to  teach  and  council  those  desiring  the  most  up-to-date  informa- 
tion and  instruction  possible. 

The  Missions  course  is  not  restricted  to  those  with  special  calls  but 
it  is  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  an  effective  contribution  to 
Christian  outreach  in  the  20th  century. 


A.B.  IN  MISSIONS 


General  Education  (see  page  33) 
Foreign  Language  (second  year) 

Major:    Advanced  Bible  6  Hrs.  Teaching  the  Bible  3  hrs. 

Theology  9  hrs.  Missiology  12  hrs.  Cultural  and 
Missionary  Anthropology  6  hrs.  Living  World  Re- 
ligions and  Non  Western  Philosophy  3  hrs.  Practics 
6  hrs. 

Second  Major:  Selected  from  any  field  but  recommended  in: 
Sociology,  Religion,  Education,  Medical  Technology, 
Business,  Psychology,  Social  Service 

Electives 

TOTAL 


72  Hours 
9  Hours 


45  Hours 


45  Hours 
21  Hours 

[92  Hours 


Students  interested  in  Sociology  should  see  the  Interdepartmental 
major  or  minor  in  Behavioral  Science. 


MISSIONS- ANTHROPOLOGY-SOCIOLOGY 

A.  THEOLOGY  AND  CHRISTIAN  MISSION 

417.  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the  Church — (see  Religion  417).  3 
hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

210.  The  Layman  and  the  Church.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  opportunities  open  to  the  concerned  layman  in  the  church  and  in 
the  community,  in  his  own  culture,  society  and  places  of  contact  with  his 
peers.  Specific  areas  of  service,  preparation  needed,  personal  quali- 
fications, relationship  to  the  local  and  general  church  will  be  considered. 
The  pastor's  responsibility  to  his  people  in  introducing  them  to  the 
varied  ways  a  layman  may  have  available  to  him  through  Home  Mis- 
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sions,  or  in  other  relationships  will  be  outlined.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter, 
alternate  years. 

310.  Evangelism.  (See  Religion).  3  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate 
years. 

407.  Old  Testament  Theology.  (See  Religion).  3  hours.  Fall  quarter, 
alternate  years. 

408.  New  Testament  Theology.  (See  Religion).  3  hours.  Winter  quarter, 
Alternate  years. 

409.  Doctrine  of  Holiness.  (See  Religion).  3  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

B.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSION 

300.  Crisis  in  Contemporary  Missions.  A  thorough  examination  of 
the  problems  encountered  in  today's  missionary  outreach.  The  failure  of 
traditional  missionary  philosophy  to  meet  the  contemporary  tensions. 
A  study  of  typical  examples  of  fields  where  missionary  activity  has 
declined  and  solutions  to  the  problems  will  be  sought.  The  extensive 
literature  in  this  field  from  evangelicals  will  be  studied.  3  hours.  Fall 
quarter. 

302.  Mission  Strategy  and  Church  Growth.  The  philosophy  of  Church 
Growth  examined  and  evaluated.  A  study  of  the  means  of  applying 
missionary  principles  and  strategy  under  the  new  conditions  met 
today.  A  study  of  evangelism,  medical  work,  literature,  and  other  com- 
munication media,  general  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions  and  re- 
lations of  missionary  to  the  nation.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

305.  The  Indigenous  Church.  An  examination  into  the  real  meaning  of 
Indigenous  as  related  to  a  national  church.  The  dimensions  of  self- 
support,  self  government  and  self-propogation  on  the  part  of  the  church 
will  be  carefully  analyzed  and  evaluated  and  the  stance  of  the  missionary 
in  relation  to  it  as  distinguished,  when  necessary,  from  the  traditional 
understanding  of  the  missionaries  role  will  be  considered.  The  status 
of  the  national  church,  its  leadership,  responsibility,  its  obligation  to 
the  "mother"  church,  its  organization,  authority,  reliance  on  and  rela- 
tionship to  the  resident  missionary  as  well  as  problems  of  finance  and 
building  principles  will  be  examined.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

314.  The  Church  in  the  Inner  City.  A  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  adapting  the  interests  and  resources,  material  and  personal,  of 
the  city  church  to  the  deteriorating  conditions  in  the  inner  city.  Suc- 
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cessful  pastors  and  lay  leaders  in  the  city  will  be  brought  to  the  class- 
room for  practical  and  first  hand  information  and  programing.  Some 
students  exposure  to  these  areas  by  way  of  personal  contact  with  local 
conditions  will  be  made.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

C.  HISTORY  OF  MISSIONS 
410.  Church  on  the  Frontier.  (See  Religion  410).  3  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

312.  History  of  the  Nazarene  Church  Missions.  (See  Religion  312). 
3  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

313.  Living  World  Religions.  (See  Religion  313).  3  hours.  Spring 
quarter. 

D.  SOCIOLOGY 

201.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  nature  and  practical 
importance  of  sociology,  the  development  of  social  ideas  and  institu- 
tions and  the  processes  of  social  interactions.  4  hours.  Each  quarter. 

190.  Home  and  Family.  A  general  education  course  required  of  all 
students  in  the  lower  division  and  emphasizing  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenge of  the  home  as  a  social,  economic,  and  religious  institution.  4 
hours.  Each  quarter. 

220.  Social  Problems.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  contemporary  social 
problems  of  our  world  today.  Emphasizes  the  contributions  which 
sociology  can  make  toward  the  control  of  these  problems.  3  hours. 
Winter  quarter. 

230.  Urban  Sociology.  A  study  of  population  changes,  institutional 
changes  and  problems  developing  in  our  urban  societies.  Rural-urban 
migration  problems  are  considered.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

305.  The  Community  and  the  School.  (See  Education  305) 

310.  Social  Responsibility  of  the  Church.  A  course  giving  practical 
instruction  in  social  outreach.  A  study  in  the  contemporary  problems' 
which  make  the  social  situation  so  vital  to  the  Christian.  An  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  can  the  ordinary  person  do?"  will  be  answered,  as 
well  as  the  question,  "What  can  a  trained  Christian  do?"  about  the 
ghetto,  the  poor,  the  drop-out,  the  hippie,  the  under  privileged,  the 
aged,  and  other  social  problems  in  our  culture.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

312.  Minority  Groups  in  American  Society.  An  in-depth  study  of  the 
situation  among  the  people  in  American  sub-culture,  including  the 
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Blacks,  the  Mexicans,  the  Indians,  the  Asians  and  others  and  what  the 
Church  can  do  about  them.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

E.  ANTHROPOLOGY 

301.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  A  survey  of  anthropology,  cover- 
ing the  prime  anthropological  sub-divisions;  cultural  anthropology; 
physical  anthropological  linguistics;  with  emphasis  on  culture  and  so- 
ciety. 3  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

302.  Cultural  Anthropology.  An  examination  of  culture  and  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  human  behavior  has  been  institutionalized,  em- 
phasizing similarities  among  cultures.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

323.  Modern  Religious  Cults.  A  study  of  the  cults  in  the  Western  World, 
and  of  the  "New  Religions"  in  non- Western  areas  which  are  becoming 
serious  barriers  to  the  Christian  message.  An  examination  of  the  source 
appeal,  nature  and  results  of  these  most  dynamic  forces  in  today's  world. 
3  hours. 

325.  History  of  Thinking  of  selected  Religious  Groups  in  America.  A 

sympathetic  study  of  religions  and  social  forces  in  American  life.  On 
demanded,  such  groups  as  the  Jewish,  Amish,  Mormans  and  others 
will  be  studied.  3  hours. 

330.  Missionary  Anthropology.  A  study  of  cultural  differences  en- 
countered by  the  missionary  and  how  the  principles  of  anthropology  can 
help  to  relate  to  the  people  effectively.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

333.  Applied  Anthropology.  Practical  training  in  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  anthropological  survey  and  analysis.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

F.  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  THE  MISSIONARY 

401.  Personal  Preparation:  Aptitudes,  Mental  Health.  This  course  will 
cover  such  areas  of  study  as  the  candidates  call;  his  own  aptitudes, 
psychological  and  religious;  his  attitudes;  his  abilities  to  adjust  to  his 
superiors  and  colleagues;  his  intuitive  and  general  competence;  varied 
tasks;  and  an  overview  study  of  the  missionary  as  a  person.  3  hours. 
Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

405.  Interpersonal  Relationships  on  the  Field.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  develop  a  wholesome,  intelligent,  cooperative,  creative  ap- 
proach to  the  peculiar  problems  on  a  mission  field.  Interpersonal  re- 
lationships with  colleagues  in  the  mission  family  and  among  the  na- 
tionals is  important.  The  ability  to  work  with  other  missionaries  and 
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under  the  national  leadership  will  be  considered  relative  to  realistic 
conditions  which  demands  flexibility  and  emotional  maturity.  The 
missionary  home  and  family  life  and  the  problems  of  relating  to  the 
field,  children's  needs,  education,  and  secular  involvements.  3  hours. 
Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

G.  COMMUNICATION 

407.  Introduction  to  Semantics.  A  study  of  the  dynamics  of  language 
as  communication,  an  examination  of  the  "interface"  between  language 
idiosyncrasies  and  the  person.  How  culture  produces  language  dif- 
ferentials and  how  language  reacts  back  on  the  people. 

The  need  for  understanding  this  interchange  on  the  part  of  the  mis- 
sionary as  he  seeks  to  speak  the  language  and  to  think  in  it  and  make 
himself  understood.  The  distinction  form  and  characteristics  of  the 
general  family  groups  of  language.  3  hours.  Fall,  alternate  years. 

409.  Basic  Linguistics,  a.  Phonetic  principles,  and  practical  experience 
in  hearing  and  producing  language  sounds  common  to  human  languages, 
b.  Phonemics  techniques,  a  study  of  significant  units  of  sound  in  any 
given  language  and  practical  experience  in  utilizing  this  principle  in 
learning  a  new  language  and/or  teaching  it  or  reducing  a  spoken  lan- 
guage to  writing.  (May  be  taken  in  the  summer  at  an  approval  institu- 
tion.) 3  hours.  Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

411.  Translation  problems  and  Principles.  The  missionaries  primary 
task  in  communicating  the  gospel  is  to  translate  ideas  from  one  lan- 
guage, idiom,  grammatical  structure  and  connotation  to  another.  A 
study  of  what  is  involved  in  the  procedure,  and  techniques  to  help  in 
it  will  be  begun.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

412.  Jesus'  Teaching  Methods.  An  in-depth  study  into  Jesus'  under- 
standing of  man,  the  goal  of  his  teaching,  how  he  approached  people 
from  the  varying  backgrounds  of  his  audience,  his  way  of  raising  the 
question  He  wanted  to  answer,  his  approach  to  individuals,  to  groups, 
to  the  general  public,  to  his  disciples,  the  mutual  report  which  he  was 
able  to  create  and  the  kinds  of  response  he  obtained.  This  course  does 
not  major  on  method  as  a  teaching  device,  but  rather  on  a  deeper 
understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  establishing  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  communication  and  response.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alter- 
nate years. 

413.  Paul's  Missionary  Methods.  Paul's  work  was  almost  wholly  among 
people  who  were  steeped  in  pagan  culture.  His  method  of  building 
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Christian  churches  which  were  truly  indigenous  is  worthy  of  our  serious 
study.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

H.  MISSIONARY  PRACTICS 
205.  Community  Health.  (See  Health  &  P.E.  205) 
451.  Parasitology.  (See  Biology  451) 
221.  Accounting.  (See  Business  Administration  221) 
303.  Principles  of  Administration.  (See  Business  Administration  303) 

I.  INTERNSHIP 

433.  Special  Projects  in  Missions  or  Anthropology.  Individual  projects 
selected  with  advisement  of  the  department  chairman.  2-4  hours. 

450.  Supervised  Field  Work.  (Earning  a  maximum  total  of  12  hours 
credit) 

1 .  A  summer  term  among  deprived  people,  in  Indian  reservations, 
etc. 

2.  Directed  involvement  in  selected  Nashville  situations  where  the 
student  becomes  a  part  of  a  "problem"  group. 

3.  Overseas  experience  as  missionary  aids  for  2  or  3  months  in  a 
summer  to  a  one  year  term. 

460.  Area  Studies  in  Missions.  Various  in  depth  studies  by  visiting 
missionaries  from  representative  regions.  4  hours. 

RELIGION,  GREEK,  PHILOSOPHY,  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Strickland,  Head;  Mr.  Baldwin,  Dr.  Dunning,  Mr.  Phillips, 

Dr.  Wynkoop 

An  A.B.  in  religion  has  two  objectives:  It  allows  preparation  for 
students  to  go  directly  into  the  pastoral  ministry  since  it  meets  the  basic 
requirements  for  ordination  in  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene.  It  also 
provides  an  excellent  background  for  students  to  continue  graduate 
work  at  the  Nazarene  Theological  Seminary  or  other  seminary  of  their 
choice. 

The  A.B.  degree  in  Philosophy  prepares  students  desiring  a  career 
in  college  teaching  or  in  law  or  in  the  ministry.  Courses  in  philosophy 
help  with  an  understanding  of  beliefs  about  man,  his  environment  and 
his  values.  Great  thinkers  of  the  past  are  examined  for  their  beliefs. 
All  students  can  benefit  from  some  courses  in  this  field  of  study. 
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A.B.  IN  RELIGION 
General  Education  (see  page  33) 

Foreign  Language  (any  except  Spanish;  Greek  recommended 
Major:    9  hours  Advanced  Bible;  9  hours  Theology,  including 
409;  9  hours  Church  History  and  Missions;  10  hours 
Practice,  including  Christian  Ed.  201. 
An  additional  Course  in  Philosophy 

Minor:     Selected  from  any  field;  especially  recommended  are 
Philosophy,  History,  English  or  Psychology. 

Electives 

TOTAL 


72  Hours 
18  Hours 
42  Hours 


4  Hours 

24  Hours 

35  Hours 

192  Hours 


A.B.  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

General  Education  (see  page  33) 

(Student  whose  scores  permit  should  take  Logic  202  in  lieu  of 
Math  104) 
Foreign  Language 

Major:  34  hours  in  Philosophy  in  addition  to  General  Educa- 
tion requirements,  including  Phil.  202,  301-2. 

Minor:  Consists  of  24  hours  of  courses  in  Philosophy  in 
addition  to  General  Education  requirements. 

TOTAL 


72  Hours 


18  Hours 
34  Hours 

24  Hours 


192  Hours 


Suggested  Course  for  the  Ministerial  Student  Fulfilling 
Ordination  Requirements* 

Freshman  Year 


Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

English  102-3 

6 

Laboratory  Science  101-2 

12 

Intro,  to  Christianity  102-3 

8 

General  Psychology  201 

4 

Speech  101 

3 

Physical  Education  101 

2 

Mathematics  104  (or  Logic  202)  4 

Intro,  to  Sociology  101 

4 

Fund,  of  Christian  Ed.  201 

4 

Electives 

1 

Sophomore  Year 

Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

Advanced  Bible 

3 

Music  Appreciation  200 

3 

Advanced  Religion  Course 

3 

Art  Appreciation  202 

3 

History  (101-2-3) 

9 

Greek  101-2-3 

9 

Economics  200  or  Pol.  Sc. 

4 

Philosophy  201,  301  or  302 

4 

Church  Music 

2 

Philosophy  Elective 

4 

Junior 

Year 

Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Lit. 

4 

Greek  201-2-3 

9 

World  Literature 

4 

Advanced  Bible 

3 

Theology  (Bible  and  Wesleyan) 

9 

Minor 

1 

Church  History 

9 

Practics 

9 

Senior 

Year 

Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

Theology  (Historical  or 

Practics 

9 

Christian) 

9 

History  of  the  Church  of  the 

Advanced  Bible 

3 

Nazarene  311 

3 

Field  Work 

2 

Electives  (minor) 

22 

*  For  certain   minors  the  Religion  major  completing  ordination  requirements  may   have   to  take 
courses  in  addition  to  this  proposed  program. 
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RELIGION 

Departmental  Minor.  Twenty-four  hours  of  course  numbering  above 
200  are  required,  chosen  with  the  advice  of  the  department  head. 

A.  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

101.  Introduction  to  Biblical  Literature.  This  course  is  designed  for 
those  students  who  score  low  on  the  Bible  Test  given  to  all  students 
upon  entrance.  It  is  an  introductory  course  to  the  entire  Bible.  4  hours. 
Each  quarter.  (Graded  on  a  pass-fail  basis  only.) 

102-3.  Introduction  to  Christianity.  A  course  integrating  Old  and  New 
Testament  studies  and  Christian  Doctrine.  This  course  should  be 
scheduled  in  the  freshman  year:  4  hours.  Each  quarter. 

301.  Pentateuch.  A  study  of  the  historical  background  and  contents  of 
the  five  books  of  the  law.  Attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  Mosaic 
authorship,  but  the  aim  of  the  course  is  to  discover  the  spiritual  message 
of  the  Pentateuch.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

302.  Major  Prophets.  A  historical  and  exegetical  study  of  the  books 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Messianic 
passages.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

303.  Minor  Prophets.  A  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  minor 
prophets,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  background,  message,  and 
present  day  application  of  their  ministry.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter,  al- 
ternate years. 

401.  Synoptic  Gospels.  A  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  as 
found  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  Attention  is  given  to  the  religious  and 
historical  backgrounds,  the  synoptic  problem,  and  a  harmony  of  these 
gospels.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

404.  Johannine  Literature.  An  investigation  of  the  characteristics,  pur- 
poses, and  central  themes  of  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  John.  3  hours. 
Winter  quarter,  Alternate  years. 

405.  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  A  study  of  the  early  Christians  as  they  met 
a  pagan  world  and  became  a  missionary  Church  under  the  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  An  attempt  is  made  to  find  principles  of  Church  vitali- 
ty and  outreach.  3  hrs.  Spring  Quarter. 

402.  Pauline  Epistles.  A  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  Paul's 
travelogue  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 
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403.  Hebrews  and  General  Epistles.  An  intensive  study  of  the  New 
Testament  epistles  from  Hebrews  through  Jude.  Attention  is  given  to 
the  doctrinal  emphasis  of  the  epistles  as  well  as  to  the  exegesis  of  specific 
passages.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

314.  Apocalyptic  Literature.  A  study  of  canonical  and  noncanonical 
apocalyptic  literature.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  find  a  sound  inter- 
pretation of  these  books  by  a  reference  to  the  significance  of  symbol, 
contemporary  history,  purpose  of  this  genre  and  its  style.  Spring  quarter, 
(on  demand). 

B.  THEOLOGY 

407.  Old  Testament  Theology.  A  study  of  the  major  teachings  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  seen  in  their  development  within  the  Old  Testament 
Canon  and  from  the  Christian  perspective  of  God's  final  revelation  in 
Christ.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

408.  New  Testament  Theology.  A  study  of  the  major  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  with  particular  attention  to  both  their  Old  Testament 
background  and  their  formulation  by  the  several  authors  of  the  New 
Testament.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

409.  The  Theology  of  Holiness.  A  careful  study  of  the  biblical  bases 
of  the  doctrine  of  holiness  with  special  attention  given  to  the  Wesleyan 
understanding  of  Christian  perfection.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

411.  Theology  of  the  Early  Church  Fathers.  A  study  of  the  theology 
of  one  or  more  of  the  leading  Christian  thinkers  in  the  early  centuries 
through  Augustine.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

412.  Reformation  Theology.  A  study  of  the  theology  of  one  or  more 
of  the  major  Protestant  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  3  hours. 
Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

413.  Contemporary  Theology.  A  study  of  the  leading  theological  fig- 
ures, trends,  and  movements  of  the  twentieth  century.  3  hours.  Spring 
quarter,  alternate  years. 

414-15-16.  Christian  Theology.  A  systematic  study  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  expressed  in  the  leading  theological  doctrines,  including  an 
attempt  to  show  their  cultural  and  social  relevance.  3  hours.  Each 
quarter.  Offered  on  demand. 

417.  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Church.  A  fresh  examination  of  the  Biblical 
meaning  and  function  of  the  Church  consistent  with  a  total  Christian 
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Theology.  The  idea  of  Church  includes  the  doctrine  of  mission,  evan- 
gelism, church  membership,  lay  and  ministerial  responsibility  and  other 
pertinent  aspects  of  the  problem.  Offered  on  demand. 

C.  SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  RELIGION 

421-22-23.  Readings  in  Religion.  An  advanced  course  in  religious 
literature  designed  to  meet  the  student's  needs  and  interest.  May  be 
taken  only  upon  the  written  approval  of  the  department.  1  hour.  Each 
quarter. 

424.  Seminar  in  Religion.  A  course  designed  for  advanced  students 
who  desire  to  investigate  in  depth  some  aspect  or  era  of  religious 
thought,  or  to  discover  the  significance  of  a  religious  thinker  or  group 
of  thinkers.  2-3  hours.  Offered  on  demand. 

451.  Independent  Study  in  Religion.  Special  studies  in  selected  areas 
of  religion.  1-3  hours.  Each  quarter. 

D.  CHURCH  HISTORY  AND  MISSIONS 

305.  History  of  the  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church.  A  survey  of  the 
major  developments  of  the  church  from  the  ancient  period  to  the 
Reformation.  Missions,  doctrine,  policy,  life,  and  worship  in  each  period 
will  be  discussed.*  3  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

306.  History  of  the  Modern  Church.  A  survey  of  the  major  develop- 
ments of  the  church  from,  and  including,  the  Reformation  to  the  present. 
Mission,  doctrine,  polity,  life,  and  worship  in  each  period  will  be  dis- 
cussed.* 3  hours.  Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

307.  American  Church  History.  A  description  and  analysis  of  the  lead- 
ing movements  of  American  Christianity  are  presented.  Prerequisite: 
Church  History  301-2.  3  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

410.  The  Church  on  the  Frontier.  The  missionary  imperative  from  its 
rootage  in  the  early  Christian  church  to  the  rise  of  the  modern  mission- 
ary movement.  The  contemporary  situation  on  the  Christian  frontiers 
will  be  studied.  3  hours,  alternate  years. 

311.  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene.  The  rise,  organizations, 
mission  and  progress  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  and  its  relation  to 
other  holiness  churches.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

312.  History  of  Nazarene  Missions.  A  study  of  the  missionary  endeav- 
ors of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  including  a  consideration  of  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  our  mission  fields.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter. 
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313.  Living  World  Religions.  The  origin,  development,  present  status 
of  the  existing  great  non-Christian  religions,  together  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  economic,  politcal,  social,  and  religious  problems  with  which 
Christianity  must  deal  in  its  missionary  enterprise.  3  hours.  Spring 
quarter. 

E.  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

308.  Fundamentals  of  Homiletics.  A  course  dealing  with  sermonic 
structure  through  a  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  the  text,  sermon 
divisions,  the  use  of  illustrations,  and  sources  of  materials.  3  hours. 
Fall  quarter. 

309.  Advanced  Homiletics.  An  exegetical  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
preparation  of  expository  sermons.  Includes  practice  preaching.  Pre- 
rerequisite:  308  or  its  equivalent.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

310.  Evangelism.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  bring  the  student 
to  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  evangelism  through  a  study 
of  its  various  forms  in  the  history  of  Christianity;  to  a  recognition  of 
the  theology  requisite  to  an  evangelical  position;  to  an  awareness  of 
the  problem  of  and  some  proposed  solution  to  the  problem  of  com- 
munication of  the  Gospel;  and  to  a  consciousness  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween evangelism  and  the  changing  historical  methods  which  express 
it,  with  a  view  to  achieving  relevancy  in  the  modern  age.  3  hours.  Spring 
quarter. 

400.  Pastoral  Ministry.  Consideration  of  the  major  duties  of  the  min- 
ister, such  as  worship,  preaching,  priestly  functions,  special  services, 
pastoral  visitation,  social  services,  and  ministerial  ethics.  3  hours.  Fall 
quarter. 

418.  Church  Administration.  Attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of 
church  organization  and  administration,  the  local  church  organizational 
framework,  church  board  organization,  financial  organization,  annual 
reports,  church  office,  church  secretary,  Christian  education,  legal  re- 
sponsibility, and  general  church  records.  The  policy  and  administrative 
procedures  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  are  reviewed.  3  hours.  Winter 
quarter. 

419.  Pastoral  Counseling.  A  course  designed  to  give  training  to  pastors 
in  principles  and  techniques  of  counseling.  Same  as  Psychology  407. 
3  hours.  Spring  quarter. 

420.  Field  Work.  A  course  in  pastoral  practice  open  only  to  Religion 
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majors.  The  student  works  under  the  supervision  of  the  department 
head  and  an  approved  pastor.  Specific  areas  of  observation  and  practical 
service  are  included.  There  is  a  one  hour  seminar  each  week.  2  hours. 
Any  two  quarters. 

F.  GREEK 

101-2-3.  Elementary  New  Testament  Greek.  A  beginner's  course  in 
the  elements  of  New  Testament  Greek  with  special  emphasis  on  pro- 
nunciation, forms,  vocabulary,  and  syntax,  accompanied  by  selected 
readings  in  the  Gospels.  Meet  4  days  a  week.  3  hours.  Each  quarter. 

201-2-3.  Advanced  New  Testament  Greek.  The  first  quarter  includes 
study  of  the  more  complicated  aspects  of  the  Greek  language,  accom- 
panied by  sight  translation.  The  second  and  third  quarter  are  occupied 
with  rapid  reading  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  3  hours.  Each  quarter. 

G.  PHILOSOPHY 

Departmental  Minor:  The  minor  consists  of  twenty-four  hours  of 
courses  in  Philosophy. 

201.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A  study  of  the  major  problems  of  all 
philosophical  inquiry  through  the  writings  of  representative  philosophers. 
The  course  presupposes  no  prior  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  4  hours. 
Each  quarter. 

202.  Logic.  A  study  of  thinking  and  thought,  the  principles  of  reason- 
ing and  their  application  in  the  analysis  of  argument  and  detection  of 
fallacies.  No  prerequisite  required.  For  selected  students  may  be  used 
as  substitute  for  Math  104  General  Education  requirement.  4  hours. 
Spring  quarter. 

301-2.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  historical  development 
of  philosophy  from  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to  the  modern  period,  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  relation  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Pre- 
requisite, Philosophy  201  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  4  hours.  Fall 
and  Winter  quarter. 

401.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  essential  relation  of  philosophy  and  religion,  philosophical 
critiques  of  religion,  and  philosophical  justification  of  religious  belief. 
4  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

402.  Ethics.  A  study  of  the  classical  theories  of  ethics  with  their  ulti- 
mate relations  to  Christian  ethics.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter,  alternate 
years. 
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403.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy.  An  investigation  of  the  various 
bases  for  social  order  and  government  with  consideration  of  the  Chris- 
tian social  understanding.  4  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

404.  Classical  Background  of  Christian  Thought.  An  intensive  exami- 
nation of  the  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics  to  show  their 
influence  upon  Christian  theology.  3  hours.  Fall  quarter,  alternate  years. 

405.  American  Philosophy.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
development  of  American  philosophy  from  Jonathan  Edwards  to  the 
present  day  with  special  attention  to  the  ideas  of  the  various  thinkers 
and  movements.  3  hours.  Winter  quarter,  alternate  years. 

406.  Philosophy  of  History.  An  investigation  of  the  various  attempts 
to  find  a  principle  of  integration  for  the  process  of  history.  An  analysis 
of  the  problems  of  historical  writing,  explanation  and  study,  with  atten- 
tion given  to  a  Christian  philosophy  of  history  and  its  relation  to  the- 
ology. 4  hours.  Spring  quarter,  alternate  years. 

407.  Seminar  in  non- Western  Philosophy.  A  course  in  which  the  dis- 
tinctive philosophies  and  resulting  cultures  of  the  Orient  are  explored 
and  evaluated:  (1)  as  contributions  to  human  thinking  in  general  and  to 
western  thought,  in  particular,  and  (2)  as  a  means  of  understanding  the 
difficulties  in  communication  between  East  and  West,  and  leading  to  an 
attempt  to  overcome  these  barriers,  particularly  as  it  may  give  guidance 
to  Christian  missions.  4  hours.  Offered  on  demand. 

408.  Seminar  in  Philosophy.  A  group-study  project  designed  for  ad- 
vanced students  which  will  focus  on  some  selected  problem  in  philoso- 
phy, or  an  influential  philosopher,  or  a  related  group  of  philosophers. 
2-3  hours.  Offered  on  demand. 

451-452.  Independent  Study  in  Philosophy.  Individual  study  which  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  philosophy  majors  to  pursue  some  areas  of  interest 
in  depth  which  are  not  covered  in  regular  course  work.  Includes  di- 
rected study  by  and  conferences  with  a  professor  in  the  department.  2-4 
hours.  Arranged. 

H.  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

201.  Fundamentals  of  Christian  Education.  An  introductory  course 
dealing  with  the  principles,  objectives,  agencies,  history  and  philosophy 
of  Christian  education.  4  hours.  Fall  quarter. 

202.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Christian  Education.  A  study  of  appro- 
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priate  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  for  teaching  in  the  church 
school.  4  hours.  Winter  quarter. 

314.  Seminar  in  Christian  Education.  An  advanced  course  in  Christian 
education  designed  to  meet  the  student's  needs  and  interests.  2  hours. 
Spring  quarter. 

405.  Field  Work  in  Christian  Education.  A  practical  course,  open  to 
those  concentrating  in  Christian  Education  involving  assignment  to  a 
church  for  observation  and  service.  This  calls  for  four  hours  a  week 
in  such  activities  as  working  in  the  church  school  on  Sunday,  attending 
Sunday  school  cabinet  and  board  meetings  and  church  school  conven- 
tions, participating  in  Christian  Service  Training,  home  department 
work,  and  the  visitation  program.  A  student  is  expected  to  write  a 
report  of  his  experiences  in  this  assignment.  2  hours.  Any  two  quarters. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

Several  special  study  programs  are  offered  by  cooperating  depart- 
ments. These  programs  include  various  courses  offered  in  the  regular 
teaching  departments.  However,  they  are  needed  to  complete  majors 
or  minors  in  the  interdepartmental  program.  Counselors  for  these 
interdepartmental  programs  are  assigned  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  to 
reflect  student  interests  and  faculty  work  loads  within  the  course  areas. 

Descriptions  for  the  interdepartmental  courses  are  listed  elsewhere 
in  the  catalog  under  the  specified  subject  area. 


I.  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE 


A.B.  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

(Joint  program  in  Psychology  and  Sociology  involving  the  Department  of 
Education-Psychology,  and  the  Department  of  Missions-Anthropology-  Sociology.) 

72  Hours 
9  Hours 


General  Education  (see  page  33) 
Foreign  Language  (2nd  year) 
Major:    Psychology  201-2,  312,  407;  Sociology 

plus  19  hours  of  electives  in  Sociology, 

or  Anthropology. 
Minor:      Selected  from  any  field. 
General  Electives 


201-2,  220 
Psychology, 


TOTAL 


40  Hours 
24  Hours 
47  Hours 

192  Hours 


In  addition  to  the  above  interdisciplinary  major  in  the  behavioral 
sciences,  a  minor  may  be  selected  in  the  behavioral  sciences  or  in 
psychology  or  sociology  in  the  regular  departments. 
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II.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


A.B.  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

(A  joint  offering  of  the  Departments  of  History-Political  Science-Geography; 
Business-Economics;  and  Missions-Anthropology-Sociology.) 
General  Education  (see  page  33)  72  Hours 

Foreign  Language  (2nd  year)  9  Hours 

Major:  History- 18  hours;  Political  Science-9  hours;  Econom- 
ics-9  hours;  Geography-9  hours;  and  Sociology-9 
hours.  45-Hours 
Minor:  Selected  from  above  fields  to  bring  total  to  54  hours 
required  for  certification.  If  the  total  is  obtained 
by  electives  a  minor  may  be  selected  from  any  field. 
Electives  or  Professional  Education  Requirements  42  Hours 


TOTAL 


192  Hours 


This  interdepartmental  major  is  recommended  for  teachers  in  Junior 
High  School  or  Middle  School  work.  In  some  cases  it  can  lead  to  work 
at  the  Secondary  level.  Consultation  should  be  made  with  the  Educa- 
tion Department  concerning  certification  as  well  as  with  the  counselor 
assigned  to  the  interdisciplinary  program. 
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7  APPENDIX 

FACULTY  COUNCILS  AND  COMMITTEES 
I.    Administrative  Council 

Dr.  Mark  R.  Moore,  Chairman;  Dr.  Charles  Childers,  Mr.  John 
Donoho,  Mr.  W.  T.  Dougharty,  Dr.  Ray  Dunning,  Dr.  S.  P. 
Parry,  Mr.  Ramon  Richards,  Dr.  William  Strickland,  President 
of  Student  Council 
II.    Academic  Council 

Dr.  S.  P.  Parry,  Chairman;  Mr.  E.  Drell  Allen,  Dr.  Walter  Dil- 
lard,  Mr.  C.  Edwin  LeJeune,  Mrs.  Lyla  Mackey,  Dr.  G.  L. 
Pennington  Dr.  Mildred  Wynkoop,  (One  Student) 

III.  Student  Life  Coundl 

Mr.  John  Donoho,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Evangeline  Bolton,  Mr. 
William  Boner,  Mr.  John  Dix,  Miss  Barbara  McClain,  Mr. 
James  VanHook,  Mr.  James  Weeks,  Vice-President  of  Student 
Council 

IV.  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Board 

Dr.  Mark  R.  Moore,  Chairman;  Mr.  William  Boner,  Dr.  Paul 
Cleckner,  Mr.  John  Dix,  Mr.  John  Donoho,  Mr.  W.  T.  Doughar- 
ty, Mr.  William  Green,  Dr.  S.  P.  Parry,  Mr.  Ramon  Richards, 
(One  Student) 
V.    Finance  Committee 

Dr.  Mark  R.  Moore,  Chairman;  Mr.  John  Donoho,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Dougharty,  Dr.  S.  P.  Parry,  Mr.  Ramon  Richards 

VI.    The  Planning  Commission 

Board  of  Trustees  Faculty 

Rev.  John  Andrus  Mr.  John  Donoho 

Dr.  Dallas  feaggett  Rev.  W.  T.  Dougharty 

Rev.  Jack  Lee  Mrs.  Lyla  Mackey 

Mr.  Ralph  Marlowe  Dr.  Mark  R.  Moore 

Dr.  A.  Milton  Smith  Dr.  S.  P.  Parry 

Dr.  Otto  Stucki  Mr.  Ramon  Richards 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Thompson   Dr.  C.  B.  Smith 

VII.    Faculty  Activities  Committee 

Mrs.  Beverly  Dillard,  Chairman;  Miss  Virginia  King,  Mrs.  Mark 
Moore,  Mrs.  E.  Ray  Thrasher,  Miss  Barbara  McClain. 
In  addition  to  the  above  standing  committees  many  special  purpose 

faculty  committees  meet  and  report  to  the  above  councils  periodically 

or  at  the  request  of  the  council  chairmen. 
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FACULTY 


E.  Drell  Allen,  Director  of  Admissions,  Registrar  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  1963-  . 

Th.B.,  Olivet  Nazarene  College,  1944;  B.D.,  Nazarene  Theological 
Seminary,  1949;  Additional  graduate  study,  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

H.  E.  Allen,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology,  1969-  . 

B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1952;  M.S.,  Alfred  University,  1958; 
Ed.  D.  Candidate  University  of  Tennessee,  Summer,  1969. 

Charles  Elbert  Baldwin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  1966-  . 

A.  B.,  Bethany  Nazarene  College,  1957;  Th.B.,  Bethany  Nazarene 
College,  1958;  B.D.,  Nazarene  Theological  Seminary,  1966.  Ad- 
ditional graduate  study,  Vanderbilt  University. 

William  H.  Boner,  Director  of  Athletics,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education,  1969-  . 

B.  S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  1967;  M.  S.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1969. 

Charles  L.  Childers,  Professor  of  English,  1954-  . 

A.B.,  Howard  Payne  College,  1944;  B.D.,  Asbury  Theological 
Seminary,  1946;  M.A.,  University  of  Louisville,  1954;  Ph.D., 
Vanderbilt  University,  1959. 

Paul  Cleckner,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech,  1969-  . 

A.B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1961;  B.D.,  Nazarene  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1964;  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1966;  Ph.D., 
1969. 

Jerry  Costa,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  1957-  . 

A.  B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1954;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1957.  Additional  graduate  study,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

Beverly  Nancy  Dillard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences, 
1967-  . 

B.  S.,  Bethany  Nazarene  College,  1961;  M.A.T.,  University  of 
Chattanooga,  1963.  Additional  graduate  study  Louisiana  State 
University. 

Walter  L.  Dillard,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences,  1967-  . 

B.S.,  Georgia  Teachers  College,  1947;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1952;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia,  1968. 
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John  W.  Dix,  Professor  of  Biology,  1960-  . 

A.B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1949;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1950.  Additional  graduate  study,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  (Medical  Units,  Memphis). 

Lora  H.  Donoho,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  1970-  . 

A.B.,  Olivet  Nazarene  College,  1953,  M.S.,  Educ,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  candidate  University  of  Illinois,  1970. 

H.  Ray  Dunning,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  1964-  . 

A.B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1948;  B.D.,  Nazarene  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1951;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1952;  Ph.  D., 
1969. 

Larry  L.  Finger,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  1965-  . 

A.  B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1957;  M.A.,  Stetson  University 
1960;  Ed.S.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1968. 

William  O.  Green,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 1969;  B.A.,  Colorado  State  College,  1960,  M.A.,  1964. 

Jerry  D.  Hull,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  1970-  . 

B.  A.  Northwest  Nazarene  College,  1960;  B.D.  Nazarene  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1963;  M.A.  University  of  Nebraska,  1970. 

Virginia  King,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  1969-  . 

B.S.,  Olivet  Nazarene  College,  1956;  M.S.,  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  1969. 

Wayne  D.  Lee,  Professor  of  Education,  1969-  . 

B.S.,  Southeastern  State  College  (Oklahoma),  1955;  M.A.T.,  1958; 
Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1963. 

C.  Edwin  LeJeune,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  1966-  . 

A.B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1963;  M.A.,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1964;  Ph.D.,  candidate  1969,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Lyla  Thrasher  Mackey,  Head  Librarian,  Associate  Professor  of  Library 
Science,  1935-  . 

A.B.,  Central  State  Teachers  College  (Oklahoma),  1934;  M.A., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1937;  B.S.,  in  L.S.,  1943. 

Barbara  McClain,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  1956-  . 

A.B.,  Olivet  Nazarene  College,  1951;  B.Mus.,  1954;  M.Mus.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1956. 
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John  L.  Moore,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  1965,  1967-  . 
B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1954;  M.Ed.,  Utah  State  University, 
1963;  Ed.D.,  candidate,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

Fred  A.  Mund,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  1968-  . 

B.S.,  Olivet  Nazarene  College,  1962;  M.S.,  Butler  University,  1965. 

Gerard  A.  Nyssen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1969-  . 

A.  B.,  Olivet  Nazarene  College,  1965;  Ph.D.  Purdue  University, 
1970. 

Stanton  P.  Parry,  Dean  of  the  College;  Professor  of  Economics,  1966-  . 

B.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1952;  M.S.,  Michigan  State  University, 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Lawrence  W.  A.  Patterson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  1970-  . 
Canadian  Nazarene  College,   1957-59;   B.S.,  Olivet  Nazarene 
College,  1964;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1965;  Ed.D.  candidate 
University  of  Illinois,  1970. 

George  Lewis  Pennington,  Director  of  Teacher  Education,  Professor  of 
Education,  1959-  . 

Th.B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1948;  A.B.,  1950;  M.A., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1952;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Mississippi,  1960. 

Adron  Hollins  Phillips,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  1949-  . 

A.  B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1942;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1945. 

Koy  Wright  Phillips,  Professor  of  Christian  Education  and  Geography, 
1941-  . 

Th.B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1939;  B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  College,  1941;  B.D.,  Nazarene  Theological  Seminary,  1949; 
M.S.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1951;  additional 
graduate  work,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi. 

Dale  L.  Sievers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  1967-  . 

Th.B.,  Olivet  Nazarene  College,  1950;  A.B.,  1952;  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  City,  1967. 

Gerald  D.  Skinner,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting,  1969-  . 

B.  S.,  University  of  Omaha,  1965;  M.S.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1969;  C.P.A.,  State  of  Virginia,  1965. 
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Kenneth  B.  Slifer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  1970-  . 

A.  B.  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1950;  B.D.  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, 1953;  M.A.  Austin  Peay  State  University,  1965;  Ed.D.  Can- 
didate Auburn  University,  1970. 

C.  B.  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1968-  . 

B.  S.,  University  of  Florida,  1933;  M.S.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1939. 

William  J.  Strickland,  Professor  of  Church  History,  1962-  . 

A.  B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1957;  B.D.,  Nazarene  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1967. 

Clifton  M.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1963-  . 

B.  S.,  Murray  State  College,  1952;  M.S.,  Vanderbilt  University, 
1953.  Additional  graduate  study,  Vanderbilt  University. 

E.  Ray  Kohser  Thrasher,  Assistant  Librarian  in  Acquisitions,  1965-  . 
A.B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1964;  M.L.S.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1968. 

Mildred  Wynkoop,  Professor  of  Theology  Missions,  1966-  . 

A.B.,  Pasadena  College,  1932;  Th.B.,  1934;  B.D.,  Western  Evan- 
gelical Seminary,  1952;  M.S.,  University  of  Oregon,  1953;  Th.D., 
Northern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1955. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Linda  Dukes,  Library  Assistantship,  1969-  . 

A.B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1969;  Graduate  student  in 
Library  Science,  Peabody  College. 

Phyllis  Flannery,  Teaching  Assistant,  Freshman  English,  1970-  . 

A.  B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1964.  Graduate  student  Peabody 
College. 

Pauletta  H.  Janaway,  Teaching  Assistant,  Art,  1969-  . 

B.  A.,  University  of  Louisville,  1965;  Graduate  student  Peabody 
College. 

PART  TIME 

Verleen  Baerg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organ,  1969-  . 

B.  Mus.  Educ,  Tabor  College,  1963;  M.  Mus.,  Wichita  State 
University,  1967. 
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Paul  W.  Beals,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology,  1970-  . 

A.  B.,  Northwest  Nazarene  College,  1950;  B.D.,  Nazarene  The- 
ological Seminary,  1957;  M.A.,  Scarritt  College,  1970. 

Lucien  Dale,  Associate  Professor,  Business  Law,  1968-  . 
J.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

John  Lown,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  1967-  . 

B.  A.,  Cambridge  University,  1963;  M.A.,  1966;  B.D.,  Nazarene 
Theological  Seminary,  1966;  Ph.D.,  candidate,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. 

William  E.  Martindale,  Professor  of  Chemistry — 

A.B.,  Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  1947;  M.Sc,  University 
of  Alabama,  1957;  Ph.D.,  University  Alabama,  1962;  on  staff 
of  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1967-  .  (Cooperative  program 
with  Belmont  College.) 

William  T.  Slonecker,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education — 

A.B.,  Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1953;  M.D.,  University  of 
Tennessee,  1958;  practicing  physician  in  Nashville;  on  staff  of 
Trevecca  Nazarene  College,  1962-  . 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Mark  R.  Moore,  A.B.,  Th.B.,  M.A.,  D.D  President 

A.  B.  Mackey,  A.B.,  M.A.,  L.L.D  President  Emeritus 

Reporting  to  the  President 

Stanton  P.  Parry,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D  Dean  of  the  College 

John  Donoho,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ed.S  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 

Ramon  Richards,  A.B  Business  Manager 

W.  T.  Dougharty,  A.B  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Reporting  to  Other  Administrative  Officers 

E.  Drell  Allen,  Th.B.,  B.D  Director  of  Admissions  and  Registrar 

Lyla  Thrasher  Mackey,  A.B.,  B.S.,  in  Lib.  Sc.,  M.A. .  .Head  Librarian 

G.  Lewis  Pennington,  Th.B.,  A.B., 

M.A.,  Ed.D  Director  of  Teacher  Education 

Evangeline  Bolton   Dean  of  Women 

William  H.  Boner,  B.S.,  M.S  Director  of  Athletics 

James  A.  Weeks,  A.B.,  Th.B  Dean  of  Men 

Howard  Wall,  A.B.,  B.D  Director  of  Student  Aid 

Claude  Diehl,  A.B  Assistant  Director  of  Development 

James  D.  Van  Hook,  A.B., 

M.M.E  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Relations 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Dr.  Mark  R.  Moore,  President,  Ex  Officio 

Dr.  Otto  Stucki,  Chairman 

Dr.  Dallas  Baggett,  Vice-Chairman 

Rev.  Bruce  Hall,  Secretary 

Dr.  A.  Milton  Smith,  Treasurer 

Rev.  Reeford  L.  Chaney,  Member 

Dr.  T.  E.  Martin,  Member 

Mr.  Odie  Page,  Member 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

TREVECCA  NAZARENE  COLLEGE— NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

as  of  March  1,  1970 

Alabama 

(1972)  Rev.  Reeford  L.  Chaney,  Rt.  1,  Box  180-M,  Helena,  AL  35080 
(1970)  Rev.  Lee  Davis,  600  E.  Tombigbee  St.,  Florence,  AL  35630 
(1972)  Mr.  Ralph  Marlowe,  507  Noblitt  St.,  Albertville,  AL  35950 

(1970)  Mr.  J.  W.  Spiva,  2410  Ashland  Rd.,  Panama  City,  FL  32401 

East  Tennessee  ✓ 

(1972)  Rev.  Victor  E.  Gray,  P.  O.  Box  8067,  Chattanooga,  TN  37411 

(1971)  Rev.  John  Andrus,  3408  Crabtree  Drive,  Chattanooga,  TN 
37412 

(1972)  Mr.  Oscar  Wheaton,  P.  O.  Box  326,  Jamestown,  TN  38504 
Florida 

(1972)  Dr.  A.  Milton  Smith,  10900  E.  Sand  Lake  Rd.,  Orlando,  FL 
32809 

(1972)  Rev.  C.  B.  Nixon,  1300  N.  W.  95th  St.,  Miami,  FL  33147 
(1970)  Mr.  Frank  Scott,  203  22nd  St.,  N.W.,  Winter  Haven,  FL  33880 
(1970)  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Vann,  16  E.  Orange,  Lake  City,  FL  32055 

Georgia 

(1972)  Rev.  Jack  Lee,  2726  Kings  Park  Circle,  Decatur,  GA  30034 
(1970)  Mr.  J.  G.  Foskey,  Rt.  2,  Adrian,  GA  31002 

(1970)  Rev.  Bruce  B.  Hall,  P.  O.  Box  673,  Claxton,  GA  30417 
(1972)  Dr.  Homer  J.  Adams,  4226  Rocking  Chair  Lane,  Stone  Mt., 

GA  30083 

Kentucky 

(1971)  Dr.  Dallas  Baggett,  1821  Tyler  Lane,  Louisville,  KY  40205 

(1970)  Dr.  Robert  Allen  (D.D.S.),  1111  Hennepin  Dr.,  Louisville,  KY 
40214 

(1971)  Rev.  Oliver  C.  Huff,  1292  Farmdale  Ave.,  Louisville,  KY 
40213 

(1971)  Mr.  Richard  H.  Thompson,  5209  Eugene  Way,  Louisville,  KY 
40216 
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Mississippi 

(1972)  Rev.  W.  M.  Lynch,  Box  8426  Battlefield  St.,  Jackson,  MS 
39204 

(1970)  Mr.  J.  C.  Tousley,  Rt.  5,  Box  218,  Columbus,  MS  39701 
North  Carolina 

(1972)  Rev.  T.  C.  Sanders,  Jr.,  7609  Linda  Lake  Drive,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
28212 

(1970)  Mr.  Odie  Page,  1200  Weststone  Dr.,  Charlotte,  NC  28208 
(1972)  Rev.  George  W.  Privett,  Jr.,  39  Wilson  St.,  Concord,  NC  28025 

South  Carolina 

(1970)  Dr.  Otto  Stucki,  5  Beacon  Hill  Rd.,  Columbia,  SC  29210 
(1972)  Rev.  B.  W.  Downing,  107  Harris  St.,  Ft.  Mill,  SC  29715 

(1971)  Mr.  J.  S.  Lee,  102  17th  St.,  W.  Columbia,  SC  29169 

Tennessee 

(1970)  Dr.  C.  E.  Shumake,  P.  O.  Box  37,  Goodlettsville,  TN  37072 

(1970)  Mr.  John  T.  Benson,  Bayshore  Dr.,  Rt.  2,  Hendersonville,  TN 
37075 

(1970)  Mr.  Leon  Guill,  1034  Hartsville  Pike,  Gallatin,  TN  32066 
(1970)  Dr.  T.  E.  Martin,  2425  Eastland  Ave.,  Nashville,  TN  37216 

Alumni  Representatives 

(1972)  Rev.  Claude  W.  Galloway,  318  W.  Madison  St.,  Houston,  MS 
38851 

(1970)  Mr.  Lloyd  Griffin,  2046  Hickory  Hill  Lane,  Hermitage,  TN 
37076 
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HONOR  SOCIETY  MEMBERS  1969-70* 


Janice  Baker  Indiana        Nancy  Jones        South  Carolina 


Paul  Berry  Kentucky        Garold  Kinnamon  Michigan 


Mary  Bidle  Florida        Leslie  Lovestead  Tennessee 


Richard  Bowden  Florida        Joy  McClelland 


Phil  Bowles 
Linda  Caraway 
Esther  Carey 
Sharon  Cronise 
Charles  Davis 
Jane  Davis 


Kentucky        Leroy  Pepper 


Tennessee        Marie  Rhoden 


Tennessee       Brenda  Smith 


Virginia       John  Staples 


Florida       Melba  Stewart 


Constance  Farwell  Florida       John  H.  Teter 


Mark  Goodwin 


Ted  Hill** 


Georgia       Verla  Wilcox 


Florida 
Florida 

Tennessee 
Georgia 
Virginia 

Tennessee 


Tennessee       Euleta  Sweeney  Kentucky 


Richard  Egnor      West  Virginia       Lynda  Taylor  Tennessee 


Florida 


Kentucky 


Ohio        Sammy  Wood  Tennessee 


*  Students  have  maintained  a  3.5  cumulative  average  or  better  over  the  period  evaluated. 
**  President,  1969-70 
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DEGREES  AND  HONORS  CONFERRED 
—  1969  — 

LARRY  T.  ABBOTT,  Pennsylvania    ....Religion 

SHARON  LOUISE  AKEY,  West  Virginia   Biological  Science 

VIRGINIA  ANN  BAWCUM,  Tennessee   Elementary  Education 

ALBERT  LESLIE  BAYSINGER,  Kansas   Business  Administration 

JAMES  FRANKLIN  BOSTICK,  Kentucky   History 

MARSHA  LYNN  BRIDGES,  Florida     Music  Education 

KAY  VERNELL  BRIGMAN,  North  Carolina   Elementary  Education 

STEVEN  W.  BRITTON,  South  Carolina   English 

JANET  RUTH  BROWN,  Tennessee   Elementary  Education 

BOONSRI  C.  BUDTHIMEDHEE,  Thailand   Business  Education 

JERRY  ERNEST  BUSH,  Georgia   Religion 

LOUIE  ELVIS  BUSTLE,  Indiana      _   Religion 

BOBBY  CALDWELL,  Alabama     Mathematics 

JUDITH  CAROL  CAMPBELL,  Kentucky— Magna  Cum  Laude  ..  .Mathematics 

CAROL  SUSAN  CLARK,  West  Virginia    ...English 

LINDA  GAIL  CLINE,  Tennessee   English 

ESTHER  ELAINE  COSTA,  Tennessee— Cum  Laude  Elementary  Education 

KENNETH  E.  COUEY,  Georgia    ...Religion 

BRENDA  JOYCE  CROMWELL,  Tennessee     Biology 

BRENDA  SUE  CROSS,  Florida— Magna  Cum  Laude  English 

SUE  ANN  EDWARDS  DAVIS,  Georgia   Elementary  Education 

DAVID  FRED  DEESE,  Florida   Speech 

MACON  JUDSON  DEW,  JR.,  North  Carolina— Cum  Laude    History 

E.  LEON  DODSON,  Florida   Elementary  Education 

WALLACE  FULMER  DORN,  South  Carolina     Religion 

REBECCA  NUTTER  DUKE,  West  Virginia   Biology 

LINDA  ELAINE  DUKES,  Georgia— Magna  Cum  Laude  English 

FLOYD  D.  DUNLAP,  Alabama     Religion 

ONEVA  JODELL  EDMONDS,  Alabama   Elementary  Education 

MARY  ANN  EMLER,  Tennessee   Elementary  Education 

BONNIE  DIANNE  ENDERS,  Missouri   Music  Education 

BETTY  JEAN  EVANS,  Georgia   Business  Administration 

THOMAS  ANTON  FIALA,  North  Carolina   Religion 

LINDA  KAY  FOX,  Virginia— Summa  Cum  Laude     English 

JANICE  DALE  GRAY,  Georgia  .Elementary  Education 

LARRY  MARK  HALL,  Florida   Religion 

JEAN  MARIE  HALSEY,  West  Virginia   Elementary  Education 

PATRICIA  KUHN  HARDEN,  Pennsylvania  Elementary  Education 

DELBERT  ROY  HARPER,  Virginia   Philosophy 

BRENDA  MAE  HARTSFIELD,  Virginia  Elementary  Education 

BRENDA  HANCOCK  HASTINGS,  Alabama   Elementary  Education 

DONALD  BRYANT  HASTINGS,  West  Virginia     Church  Music 

KAREN  VIRGINIA  HAWKINS,  Georgia       English 

PAULA  FA  YE  HICKS,  Tennessee   Elementary  Education 

LONNITA  FA  YE  HINES,  Tennessee   Executive  Secretarial 

JAMES  LYNN  HODGE,  Tennessee  Elementary  Education 

LINDA  RUTLEDGE  ISHEE,  Albama— Magna  Cum  Laude  Philosophy 

WILLIAM  G.  KERSTETTER,  Pennsylvania     Religion 

ROBERT  CORNELL  KILLEN,  Tennessee   Religion 

REBECCA  LYNN  KING,  West  Virginia— 

Summa  Cum  Laude     Business  Administration 

CATHERINE  BOOTH  KOTESKEY,  West  Virginia   Elementary  Education 

DARREL  J.  KROEZE,  Nebraska       Religion 

SHELDON  HAROLD  LANHAM,  Kentucky   History 

BRUCE  DAVID  LILES,  Kentucky   Music 

DANIEL  N.  LITTON,  JR.,  Maryland   History 

PRISCILLA  ANN  LITTON,  Kentucky   English 

WILLIAM  NOLEN  LIVINGSTON,  Oklahoma  Business  Administration 

DELORES  ELAINE  LORY,  Florida     Biology 
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LILLIAN  MAE  LYNCH,  Virginia     Religion 

THOMAS  EARL  McADORY,  Florida   Mathematics 

JOHN  ARTHUR  McWHORTER,  Florida   Business  Administration 

MARTHA  JANE  MOORE,  Florida     Elementary  Education 

THOMAS  WATKIN  MORGAN,  Ohio   Religion 

MAX  STANLEY  MURPHY,  Georgia   Religion 

DAUNICE  JOAN  NORRIS,  Pennsylvania   Biology 

WALLACE  BYRON  OSBORN,  JR.,  Florida   Religion 

LUCY  MAE  BOSTON  OTT,  Mississippi     Elementary  Education 

ROGER  M.  PARLIN,  Michigan   Religion 

KAREN  FRANCINE  PARR1SH,  Mississippi   Mathematics 

JOHN  JUNIOR  PEACOCK,  Georgia   Secondary  Education 

MARION  ELIZABETH  PENTICUFF,  Tennessee   English 

OLE  ANDREW  POWELL,  Mississippi   Religion 

SUE  McCLELLAND  POWELL,  Florida   Elementary  Education 

PEGGY  DELORES  QUARLES,  Georgia   English 

WILLIAM  JAMES  RAISCH,  Ohio   History 

BETTIE  LOU  RATLIFF,  West  Virginia   Biology 

JANICE  H.  REID,  Indiana   Secondary  Ed.  and  P.E. 

RICHARD  PAUL  REYNOLDS,  New  Jersey   Religion 

NORMAN  GREGORY  RICKEY,  Tennessee   Religion 

ERNEST  L.  RIVERS,  Mississippi   Mathematics 

MICHAEL  B.  ROSS,  Indiana   Religion 

DON  DOUGLAS  SCHROPE,  Tennessee   History 

KENNETH  ROGER  SHOLTER,  Florida   English 

DONALD  WALTER  SIMMONS,  Alabama   Religion 

GARY  FELIX  SMITH,  Tennessee   History 

HAROLD  IVAN  SMITH,  Kentucky   History 

JIMMIE  BRUCE  SMITH,  Kentucky   Religion 

PIERCE  CARROLL  SMITH,  Alabama   .....  .  Religion 

RALPH  OSBORN  SMITH,  JR.,  Georgia   Business  Administration 

HERBERT  C.  SPAIN,  JR.,  Tennessee   Religion 

CHRISTIANA  RUTH  ANN  SPEER,  Michigan   Music  Education 

LARRY  WAYNE  SPRAKER,  Virginia   Religion 

MARY  ANNE  SPINKS  SPRAKER,  South  Carolina   Elementary  Education 

JUDY  LEE  STONE,  West  Virginia   Business  Education 

RALPH  EDWARD  SULLIVAN,  Florida    Christian  Education 

ROSALYN  SULLIVAN,  Tennessee   Elementary  Education 

JIMMY  BRANNON  TAYLOR,  South  Carolina   Business  Administration 

LATRELLE  TAYLOR,  Georgia   Elementary  Education 

STELLA  R.  TAYLOR,  Tennessee   Elementary  Education 

OTIS  R.  THOMPSON,  Georgia   Mathematics 

WILLIAM  RAY  THOMPSON.  JR.,  Tennessee   Religion 

SAMUEL  PAUL  VANN,  JR.,  Florida    Business  Administration 

JOSEPH  RANDOLPH  WALLER,  Ohio   Religion 

CLAUDE  WILLIAM  WELLS,  Florida   Music  Education 

RONALD  D.  WELLS,  Ohio  Religion 

MORRIS  M.  WEST,  Florida   Music  Education 

JANICE  KAY  WHALEY,  Florida  Elementary  Education 

DONALD  WOODROW  WILLIAMS,  Virginia   Religion 

KENNETH  JAMES  WILLIAMS,  North  Carolina    Business  Administration 

ARNO  WILSON,  Ohio   Religion 

JACK  LEO  WOMACKS,  Ohio   Religion 

GERALD  EDWARD  YORK,  Tennessee   History 

SPECIAL  —  COLLEGE  THEOLOGICAL 
GARY  WAYNE  JEFFERSON,  Florida   Religion 
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The  College  welcomes  visitors  to  the  campus  at  any  time.  During 
the  academic  year  the  administrative  offices  are  open  between  the  hours 
of  8:00  A.M.  and  5:00  P.M.,  Mondays  through  Fridays.  The  post  of- 
fice address  is  Nashville,  Tennessee  37210.  The  College  telephone  num- 
ber is  area  code  615,  244-6000. 

Below  are  listed  the  offices  to  which  inquiries  of  various  types  should 
be  directed. 

THE  PRESIDENT 

General  matters  concerning  the  College 

THE  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Academic  program  of  the  college  and  inquiries  concerning  faculty 
employment. 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Information  about  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  college,  general  public 
relations  matters  and  publications. 

THE  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Payment  of  bills,  general  business  matters,  plant  and  campus  main- 
tenance, central  purchasing  and  bookstore. 

THE  CONTROLLER 

Financial  records,  student  and  general  accounts,  budgets. 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

Information  about  scholarships,  loans  and  campus  employment. 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 

Requests  for  applications  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  and 
transfer  from  other  colleges;  requests  for  catalogs  and  related  informa- 
tion. 

THE  REGISTRAR 

Requests  for  transcripts  of  record. 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

All  matters  relating  to  programs  of  teacher  education,  teacher  certi- 
fication and  teacher  worshops. 
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